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FACTS ABOUT THE HIGHySCQiPE FOUND^TIQN 
Origins 

The Hift^cope Educationan^esearct>/Foundatioqisan 
ibdef/endent, non-prefj^ organization with head- 
quarters in Ypsilanti, Michigan. The S'oundaHon began 
full-scale operation \rf}u\yyi^70. Members of thjB staff 
have been involv^ in/early chj.ldhood education: * 
projects since 19j6i2; the initiaj projects were funded ' 
prinia^ily* through th^Research and Development De- 
' partmeht.of t)ife Yp^anti Public Schools. 

'i*Urp6fii;j» y / 

The principal goal o|The Foundation is to develop prac- 
ticaraiteri^ativestaihe traditional methods of educating 
y children and training teachers. To this end, the Founda;, 
ti^n engages, in curriculum development ^for Infancy 
through the, nigh-school years; operates a laborat^ory 
school and contlucts w^orkshops and seminars fo"r the 
training of teachers, conducts evaluative rese^h for it? 
own aiyi others' educational programs, conducts pro- 
fessional Loii^erences; and produces' miiitimedia train- 
ing package^ to supplement face-to-faqe teacher' 
trailing. - ^ 

• Activities " 

0 Infant Education— Since 1968, the Infant Education 
Department h«s been developing a parenMnfaht educp- 
• tion program and training materiad^ for home teaching 
' / with parents and infants. Theit'psilanti-Qarnegie Infant 
/ Education 'Project (1968-1971) was one of the nation's 
/ first experimental research stfudied on .the impact of 
home teaching. During^ the Infant Videotaping Project^ 
(1971-73),, department sta^ conducted a, second home- , 
teaching program and recorded the sessionS^pn vid^ 
tape.. From the 270 hours of documentary Tootage, the 
staff produced a series of instructional television mx)- 
granjs'on infant development, parental support of^early, 
learning and home-visitor training. / , 

WilhMhe slipport of the National Institute o£ Mental 
^ealth, the third phase of the Infant Education Dep^art- 
ment*s long-term, program plan is now unaerwayT-a* 
three-year^oject in which a group of momevs yAjiO had 
j)articipated in the Carnegie Project ar^traingi^ in tte 
parent^lnfant program and conduct hfeme y^its with 
^familiesln the local communiry. / / / " 

t~Preschoo] Education As a spgrnsor in me national 
Planned Variatioji Hiead Start object (19^- 1972),^ the 
Preschool Department broug|^h^Cogmt^vely Qriented 
Preschool Curriculum to Head Start centers in diverse' 
i communiii^s. ' / / ' 

Preschool Department 'Staff are npw operating, ^ 
Ypsilanti, one 'pf/tne National Fi/st ^jjfan^e Dejpv 
onstfation Pre^cbools for the.*Bi^Wu^fj:Educati9tffe^^ 
the Hai^djcanffed; Iti this p^o|rajn, tWe-. four- and 
five-year-ojWs with physical mental emotifi^'ab 
are integrated wi^ja, group of nonhandj- 
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Lapped youngsters, the purpoS^ of the integrated class- 
-room is to support thJchildren'slcognitive development 
rather than cqnGentrate on t*heir handicaps. 
» Through the Project for the piieparation of Preschool 
Specialists, Preschqol De'partment staff are developing^ 
an fbs^vice training syst.em for early childhood centers 
ijit.erested .jtn building cognitivefy oriented programs. 
Undei; a grant from the Office of CMld Development and 
in collaboration with the Qetroitt Public Schools, the 
departnient is developing, a bilirtgual/bicultural pre- 
. school education model f^r nationwijle use by^iead 
Start and other early childhood programs, . \ . 

' P' Elementary Education— The Elementary Education 
Department .Qontinues ;to oevelopj -the Cognjtlvely 
Oriented Elementary Curriculum, baked on educational 

^ principle* derived from the child-de^lopmeiit theories 

\of Jean^Pi^get. The department provi^s cpnsulting and 
training services to schools and scWpol districts that 

. wish to provide cogniti\ely orients ecjucation., A 
three-year project to„establish a staff development and 
traming. program in the Elementary Cuijriculum is nqw 
underway in Region ^.of the Detroit Public School 
System. </ 
Since 1968^ the Foundation has be'en kn educational' 
^ model spor^^or in the^National Follow Through Project 
of the U.S. Offi^e'offEducation; the Elemeritary^Educa- 
ti(i{n^fimDartmentA^|iprvjces currently ^readh some 3000 
chil3/en 150 Follow Through classrooms. 

o Training imd CurricuJuny'Deveiopment— iMuch of the 
FounSatipn'^ work in teacher training andl curriculum 
ievel£lpnient''is carried out in two laboratoiw schools— 
4he Ejementary & Middle School and the Rr^t Chance 
Demonstration '.Preschool. Here curriculum ideas a'r& 
generated and tested in practice. Teaghers and students 
education froi\i many countries corfie to these centers 
to observe, to practice and to receive trainling in the 
Cognitively Orieiited Curriculum; 

, 0 Hi^lyScope Canip— The Foundation's sumlmer camp 
.in Clinton, Michigan, is an 8-week nonfornial educa- 

.^ional program for an international ^roup of y Dung men 
and women. The prdgram is concentrated in tl le arts and 
sciemces and physicaPwork. A staff of lli use the 
principles of the Cdgnitively Oriented Curr culuip to 
help the campers de^jign their own projects and take an 
active part in the life of their community. 

o Re'sea^ch — The Reseal^ch Department is re jpoijsible _ 
for-de6igning.research.aijd evaluation studiej;, collect- 
ing and processing data and evaluating educational 
.prpgrams. These functions are carried oyt by a staff with ' 
skilb in, the, fields of psychology, a(ifthropolc gy, child 
develt)pment, statistics and educational 'esearch, 
tracked by data processors, computer prog *ammers, / 
testers and technical editors. ^ 
Research Department staff are worjcing^)!' new as- 
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AVID P. WEIKART 



(N 1968 NATIONAL FOLLOW THROUGH, a program con- 
/ceptualized as a way of preventing the loss of Head Start 
gains by disadvantaged children in the elementary gfades, 
was.irytroduced-as ah intensite'^ nationally bashed rese'arch 
project. The fund^amental qijeltion asked by the study w^s,, 
If a variety of educatiofial methods are employed, which^ 
wjll be most effpctivp in helping disadumtaged childre 
learn? Iri^order to answer this question, a number of cur- 
ricuJum development groups were invited to submit i/ro- 
po^als fpr participation. Out of this group 14 sponso/s of 
education^ innovation were selected, and later*the nvmiber 
was increased to. 22. - , ^ 

FroM the. start, 'fhere was disagre,ement among sponsors 
about the'assessment procedures to be utilized fo/this par- 
ticular study.. Affer the Sta^E^forcJ Research Institute was' 
awarded theTi^tional research contracL. sponsors were 
invited to attend a series of meetings to discuss the ev^alua- 
.tion;strategy. Basically, the SRI staff wanted each sponsor to 
contribute test items to a pool (as .the ill-fated -metaphor 
had it: a^' petals to^a'floiver], fropi any available instrunrient. 
published or ojiginaLthat theylfelt represented the proper * 
assessment of t'heir educational goals. This request was both 
reasonable and inroossibl^, for several reasons. 
\ ^Mo'st§pons^ors/cont4^^^ to Qifice of Education expecta- 
tions, di/i.not really have/a currinulum ready for implemen- 
tation in Jcindergajten through ihird grade. For example, 
^igh/Scope's Cognitiveiy OHenied Curriculum Had been 
successfully employed with preschool-age children pnd in 
a few kindergarten classroom^,- bitt it had never 'been uti- 
lised above^KindergajWl and never on such a wide scaie. 
out of th^ direct and personal corltrol of the" development . 



^ / 



group. / ' • . \ 

Even^at the start of Follow Through, th^^re was nu 
general sponsor agreement on the goals -of education. 
The sponsors were noji de\ eloping^22 different \\a>$ tu^ 
produce bigh achie\ement on the. Metropolitan - 
■Achievement Test; .they were developing 22^diff^rertt - 
systems for^ education and child development. The 
sponsors' approaches to education formed three basit' 
chis,ters. Qne group of sponsors saw Follow Through as 

* * the occasion to reform education through the introdyc- 

• tion of rigorously controlled and teacher-proof educa- 
tional systems.^The primary focus was-^on the trans- 
mission of knowledge, with improved performance on 
the ba^ic skills aS|tl:xe goal . A second group w^s out of the 
traditional prescjiool orientation with a focus upon the 
dev.elopment(5nhe hum^n capacities for^social interac- 
tion and concern about the ga^aeral ability of children to 
e)<:ploreand discover within the context of a relatively 
open ancj^ree environment. The third group saw the 
child as d^eveloping in manv:* areas but esjDecially in 

> ' cognitive capacity>Their 'approach was drawn frcrm'^ 
-child-development theory and included.the interaction 
" of teacher-imposed structure»asd child-initiated learn- 
irfg. (There were *other clusters' of sponsors too. of 
' course, whose f>rimary focus was a method of organiza- 
tion for services such as home teaching.) 

When the sponsors from* these groups met tfieffe* was 
general agreement that thje goals of sponsors in the first 
'^royp. whajt I call the "pVogrammed learning" group'., 
were 'more in line with wHat National Follovv^hroug^ 
planned to measure. The othei;two groups.'the "discow* 
^ry 'learning,'* (child-centered) and the "cognitive da-, 
.velopnjientar' (open-framework) groups, tended to see 
educational outcomes in very different tfepms from the 

• first group. However, the latter Iwo group^ had little to 
recommend in the way of realistic measurement alterna- 
tives at'tKat time. There" ha^ he^ no solution to this 

^ measurement dilemma since thQ. initiation of National 
Follow Throtigh. and current nation^reports reflect a 
cbntinuatipn of these difficulties, Basically, as time has 
passed, the problem has not been to measure achieve- 
ment outcomes but to develop methods or sy'stems that ^ 
would capture the contributions of the various models 
beyond achievement as conceptualized in the tradi- . 
tional sense. . 

About four year^ into the project there was a general 
reorganization of'the assessment* battery. Repeated at- 
tempts by SRI to come up with alternative assessment 
procedures such as self-concept , measured and useful 
indicators of ctassroom performance had not been fruit- 
ful. A panel was established by the Office of Education, 
and from their recommendations a ij^w battpry was es- 
tablished It added a general aptitude measure, the Ra- 
vens Progressive Matrixes, and some selfrtoncept and 

* locus-of-control measures and retained the Metropoli- . 
Man Achievement Test. Also, the use of classroom olpser- 

vation efforts such ^s that of Jane Stallings at SRI were 



encouraged Oqe additional effort w^s also begup-^ 
sponsors were encouraged to establish ' spij,nsur- 
specific research related tu the educational godls.-the\ 
held most important. Th^ Lentraf prpblem rerjiained. 
ho\\e\er. different sponsors held di'ffar^nt goals as out-* 
corae variables * • • • . 

Perhaps the most important thing j-ollow Through 
sponsors have learned is that the power to test in educa- 
tion is the pdwer to control. By the fourth year, the SRI 
Battery had ceased to ^e a passjve index of outcomes 
JVom rnany' experimental approaches and had Ijecome 
rnstegrp^n index of sponsor effectiveness on some com-^ 

' mon 4irpension!; tuned to the traditional ^als ofeduca-. 
tion.^The Metropolitan Achievement Test and others of 
tha^ ilk failed tcj^test the issues onpdycatioij^al difference} 

' that Follow Througjii as^' Xerogram att\jn^pted to define. 
Self-'concept. Focus* of control ^tid dynamic theories 

• about child growth and development w^re included 
only as static questions in paper-and-pencil formats ^ 

While the testing battery qf the National Vollow; 
ThTough experiment re|)resenfs«a^realistic acceptance of 
-what is available in standardized %ests. it has almo$t 
totally failed tq c^f)ture the potential for edtfcatioijial 
lYi novation that l-^Jlow Through as a cbneep%)romised. 
In its limited assessment of educational inno'S'ation and 
movement. tovj'ard broad child-growth goals, and in its 
scant^ecognition ^5f tllfe need fof all groups to be better 
prepared for^participation in Americail society, the bat- 
tery is a failure, shockingly narrow in its view of the 
■( needs of children. . f 

The na^on^l study on Cohort II i^about to be. released. 
- and this report will be followed closely by the reporton 
the main study of Cohort. III. These reports are likely to 
reveal several fundamental inadequacies in the national 
•evaluation. They will document that doing a national 
study with sufficient scientific control and rigor is ex- 
traordinarily difficultj Problem^ ranging from the as- 
signment of siibjectsj to groups, to queslions about 
whether or not an ed|Jcational model was in fact im- 
. plemented. to specific statistical problems*^in (lalV- 
analysis will plague the studies, making intiBrpretation 
" alfnost imgossible. The sturiies^ill also.document tjiat * 
the maih' issues of National FoIIoja' Through have been 
overlooked in-the .intexpretktion. Of central concern 
wnll be the utilization of the Metropolitan Achievement 
Test as an index of success — a disaster, of cours_e. be- 
cause the results of the MAT are not the results of follow 
Through. But the$e JvIAT data will be use^ to announce 
that some* models are* "successful** while bfhets arq 
' failures** and Follow Throdgh will be^dimissed m\ich 

• as Planned V'ariationjHead Start w'as. w fthout the benefit 
of the broad consideratio?i it deserves. - ^ 

But^here is another issue. Jn 1968. when SRI^sked the 
sponsors for input to the national assessment battery, 
little more than general suggestions could be given 
about general educational goals and the relevance of 
certain tests or testing themes to partit^ular curriculum 



&ppr(3arhes Now. hou'e\»er, many of t he sponsors hav*e a " 
rapar(*it\; to 'define their curricula more acTcuratcly ^nd 
(;6mpletply Ejght years of curriculum development 
havf* permitted much greater clarity of intent and out^ 
come Importantly, this capacity has evolved through 
int^^ractioii with field sites where the daily confronta- 
tion of theory and practice-permits the programs to be 
based on reality rather than assumptions. 

Sponsors havea»lso learned to form hypotheses about 
evalualion withinihe context of a workmg model rather 
than as derivatives of theory. Instrument development 
sq^arate from. \\ orking (utricular models ma\ be the 
reason for'^fhe failure up to the present time to evolve 
sophistu cited altern4ji\e measures. An exiilple frbm 
the Foundation's efforts to develop dlterridtive instru- 
ments'for program evaluation will illwstrato this point. 

The High Scope (iognitively Oriented (Jurriculum is 
based on the idea that the child generates his ot\ n leurn- 
- ing within^ structure designed and supportedM^y 
teat hers The cl\ namic learnijig situationis draw n from 
developmental theory, in part Piagetian. and includes 
materials for the child.'suppoH b\ the teacher to encour- 
age active \ise of these materials, and questions b\^the 
teacher that will exlend {he child's thinkipg or un- 




derline errors and contradictioi;is jn his reasoning. The 
questions and activities originated b^ Ihe teacher are not 
meant to provide the "right way" but to allow the child • 
to reason at^the limits of h\s developmental level. 

Now. given this orientation toj^vard educa^n. what^ 
arek^he appropriate criterja for evaluating the program? 
i'irst of all. the pj[;oCedure yiust reflect the experience of 
the child in the classroom, for to educate one way and 
* assess another isjiardk appropriate, it is also necessary 
that a, total testing program brperceiyed in a broader 
way than simply as measurement of.outcome variables. 
' it mus,t rjtiflect {Ui3 conditions under which the ouLomtJS 
uere ^evelopgd. While classroom -observations can be 
summative.in nature u he^\lefined as necessary condi- 
• tions for a curriculum or for specific operational goals, 
usually \\ut\ ant conc(Mved ^s formative or process as- 
sessment. I3asicall\. observation of the* "climate" of 
learning us essential to determining the "cost" of what- 
ever IS learn?;d. The stor\ goes that Greek language in- 
struction had to be abandoned in ihe public schools 
when corporal punishment was eliminatcid, for high 
performance b\ man\ pupib in Greek was hed directly 
to the threat of physical pun^ishment. 

In designing what I call a "generative" testing situa- 
tion, several addjtional criteria would have to be met. 
The instrument would have to allow the child to express 
what he knows in a functional way . He shduld be able to' 
construct his ansvVers sq that they reflect his capacity to 
think and expfess concepts. The situation must be sup- 
*i)ortiv^e of, whatever the student produces so that the 
.answers ar^^ not either right or wrong, but simply an 
expression of his best abilit\ The situation should have 
supportive elements in it— the student's friends or 
others with whom he can work, materials with v\ hich he 
is familiar, opportunities t« express the strengths of his 
, educational career to date. This format does not call for a 
sampling of the universe of possible test questions, but 
rather for a situation in which the student can exprc^ss 
his strengths and weaknesses by generating original * 
material. Generative assessment has the student convev 
his kn(/wledge and abilities by constructing a response 
that indicates his level of development. ' 

The High Scope Productive Language Assessment 
Ti^sks. the PLAT, is one example, of a generative ap- 
proach to currjciilum assessment. It has been dev eloped 
E over the last four years, and used at -the Hrgh, Scope 
Follow Through sites. It^measures the capacity qf the 
child to utilize language as an expressian of concep- 
tual ability. ' ' *' ^ 

The PLAT battery incorporates two tasks, reporting" 
and narrating. In-the reporting task, children are given 
identical'sets pf ivnstructur^d. materials and asked to 
make anything they^want to make. After 20 minutes they 
are asked to-\\:rite about how they made whatever they 
i4e; and are allowed 30 minutes to complete their 
storie5>?!liechildren are permitted to infract with one 
another during"&li--pfed^s of the task. In the narrating 
task/each child is given a set of relatively unstructured 
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materials tqr'lielp \uu mdhi up a slur\ ^' AfluF abuul 13 . 
minulo's of free (and UbuaII\ ilramalii.) pla\ uif a ^r- 
peted floor, the LhildrlMi art- asked lu write a make- 
belie\e or prettiiid stor\ As in tbe reporiihg task, tliu 
children are permitted tu intWaut with uneMnuther^as 
they play ancT w'.rito. 

Initial pruLOSsing of the writing sampll^s. produces J2 
major first^order \ariables. 16 for-each task. E!e\en 
Second-order \ariables are lonstruded from the first- 
order variable set ildring subsequent computer proces^- 
uig.* All but two oi these 11 \ariables are ileri\ed b\ 
combining reporjiing and narrating si ores The purpose 
ofconibining the two w rjting samples is to obtain a more 
representative corpus ofimliv iilua! written language pro- 
. ducfion and. thus, more reliable indi\ iilua! nSeasures. 

Initial data from the PLAT suggests* that gemrratixe 
testing produces a,view^of a chi!d\s»achie\ement l,hat 
is different from that gbtaineil b\ standardi/eil Irsiing 
proi edures. l or example. oi>'the California Test of Basi^ 
Skills, the High Scope I'oilou TJirough groups u*sua!l\ 
*score scjmeuhat lower than non-FolIow Through 
groups, although occasionally the. Scores of Follow 
Through children are higher. However, w hen using the 
PLAT the results- are considerably different. At the 
third grade lever, High Scope Follow Through children^ 
(N:270) significantly outperform nonrFollow Through = 
children (N:175)on 7 of the 11 components of the test. Ft 
should be noted that these findings vvere obtained under 
a w i^e \axjety of fieldconditions m'di\erse geographic 
regions and wi'th children from \ariijus ethnic gjoups. 

Correlations of the PLAT \ariables w ith standarili/ed 
i\JteHigence tests and a(,hie\ement tests [;rotluce fasci- 
nating results, ('ornilalions between PLAT \ ariables and 
the Stanford-Binet Intelligence Test^ indit-ate that chil- 
dren in the noii-I-'ollow Thrijugh classes maintain a4jat- 
tern that is approximately, w li^t would he expeiJed be- 
tween an achie\entent test and an IQ measure [correla- 
tion inthe 0.45 to 0.65 range). 4iowever, for the chiklren 
in the Follow Through classes, the pattern of corre- 
lations is much lower (0j14 to 0*30). Approximately the 
same pattern holds for correlations between the PLAT 
and standardized achie\ emeht tests. In other v\ords, the^ 
PLAT as a generatix'e test seems to m^sure capacities 
of children v\hich are a product of the curriculum. It 
measures these capacities in Sn honest manner con- 
sistent with classroom experience and in such a way as 
to tackle the major issues of cogniti\e functloning^ 

Is the PLAT a test of language? of writing ability ? of 
capacity to cunceptualize? The answ er is that it is all of 
the6e. but it is also uloselv jrelated to the actual perfor- 
mance needs of.the real wwld. It is not an attempt at a 
multiple-choice shadow of thjat wwld. It is a test of the 
ability to products: . * - 

% ^ ' • 

*The 11 variables are fluency, syntac tic maturity, vocabulary diver- 
. sily. descriptive quantity. (losrriptiv(» dcMisity. dt»s(.riptive diversity 
, descriptive scope, reporting quaiity, ndrratnt' urg<ini/atHjn. explan- 
atory statements, and dec^odability 



Whijie the High-ScOpe PLA*Tis definitidy notacumplete 
, instrument, it does represc^itlhe t\ pe of assessment pro- 
cHidure that is e\oI\ ing from the groups of sponsors rn 
National follow Through who represent child-centered 
and open-franiework t) ijtis of curricula. It is an instrument 
that could be utilized wid.cJiy to tap abilities of children 
not assessed by regular batteries, abilities that io many 
• respects reflect the highest goals of most educational 
prograijis. Insti<uments cjf thi^ kind.are a majcjr c^oiUnbu- 
tion tu the national^ effort to e\gl\e alternati\e assess- 
ment procedures w hich respect the individual and his 
cultun/. Whether th^ promise of thi^^e instruments will 
be reali/ed is uot knu.wn. but cit least they offer a \alid 
area for extensive development. 

Jligh Scope's expinience with generative ' testing 
suggests some conclusrons>about the assessment cjf Na-, 
tional Follow Through: " » 

(1) Basjn§ jutlgements about the impaet of I'ollow 
TliriJUgh on surli insfrunnjnts as the Metrcjpolitan 
Achie\ tMi1ei)t Test is ap[jf(Jijriate cjnl\ for tlujse UKniets 
whii-h subscribe tcj a [jrcjgramiiied-Ie^irning methodcjP- 

, og\ and -Its accuinpaii\ ing thtujretic-c)l assumptions. 
Continued use of tlu' MA F lu assessing the educational 
impatJ of all Follow Through prograuKw^an jio loMgerbe 
justified on the. grounds that it is tbe unl.\ testing 
alternative, 

(2) In the, past, instrument development has oc- 
curred ui//iin Hie (Ajniexi uf u i/ieofv hasted upon a 
genera] educational pcjpulaticjn It was thought -suXfi- 
ciefit toiatttjnd tcj statistical eonci^rns in cj}der tu fulfill 
the ret]uiremei>ts for a useful instrument. Now that^we 
ha\e' tia'ta from spcjHscjr-specilie instrume'uts. it is ap- 

, parent that strong iiew instruments ean be de\e*lcj[)ed 
. uiihin'thu eonh.'xl of u uell iiuplvtiwfitiid currK ulu/n. 
National Follow Through represents the de\ elupnuuit 
of many srich spiH*iali/ejd situations and. therefcjre. af* 
funis the opportuoitv for major breakthrouglis in the' 
development of lieu assessment procedures. This op- 
portunity needs federal-agencv bat.king^ now. 

In 1968. SRI asked for sponsor recommendations with 
regard to'lhe problem of adequate assessment in NJa.- 
tional Fdllow. Through At tha'ttime mo^ sponsors were 
unable to contribute specific information or instru- 
"Hients. U has taken the eight intenening years for spon- 
sors to dev.elop sufficiently \ a4 id and useful procedures. 
It may be that it is too late tu alter Nalional Follow. 
Through assessment, but it is not too late to alter our 
thinking aboul the potential of currilculufn reform in 
American education, where^lack of effective and valid 
assessment procedures has'bpen a major probleni.Q 
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Jn our view the, roJe of the 
(eqCher remains essentiQU but 
very difficuii to gauge; it 
consists esseniiQlly in 
arousing the child's^cu- 
*riosit\;^and in sHmuiating 
his research. It accomplishes^ 
(his by encouraging tfie child 
io set his own problems, and 
not by thrusting proble-ins 
uj3on him.ar dicioiing 
solutions. Above oil the 
adult must coniinuolly jit^d 
/reshnvays to stimulate the 
child's activity and be pp- \. 
paVed tOA^ary his ^approach as- 
the child raises' nQw questions 
or imagines new solutions. 
In particular, when these ' * 
solutions are false or in- 
complete the role of the 
^teacher wili consist pri- 
mtirilv; in devising counter 
Examples dr*control experi- 
ments so-that the chiW ivill 
be able to correct his oirn 
errors and find^resh ^ 
soliJtions through hi.s 
own actions. ' * 

lEAM PIAGET 
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WE Oxerarchjxg goal of our 
vork at th^ High Scppe 
foundation 15 to produce a ♦ 
ameU'Drk for dei elopmentall) 
alid education. The concept 

developmental validity'makes 
the as^jimption that hurrian 
beings develop capacitife$ in 
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predictable sequences.through- 
out the life span. At eajch ' 
developmental stage new 
'capabilities emerge. Good ' ^ 
environments for learning 
exercise and challenge the' 
developing potentials. Poor 
envirojiments for'learning do 
not permit newly developing 

skills to be used, or demand 

* 

that these ^^kills be employed . 



at a level o'f competence too 
"far beyond the learner's reach. 

Despite the predictability of 
developmental sequeuces. 
human development 0/ course 
does not produce uniform, 
predictable outcomes. All 
people have individual 
characteristics from birth 
l.vhich progressively differen- 
tiate^into unique personalities. 
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Learning always Dccurs in 
the context ol tho learner's ' 
unique charactorisfics. 'Educa- 
tional procedures which* ignore^ 
on attempt to eliminate these 
characteristics obviously do so 
witJi unfortunate consecjuences. 

If there is predictability in the 
process of growth and chrange 
ifroni infa*i(A' through old age. 
/that is. il (here .are* devMop- 
niental K(age.s.4hen it is likely 
that there are times (lufing the 
life cycle when certaui kinds 
of jhings are learned best or 
most efficiently, and that there 
tire pedagogical m(Jthods that 
are more appropriate»at ceHain 
tinujs in th(^ developmental 

* seqiieilco than at other?. 
Given that dev-()lopmenlal 

change is a basic fac.t of human 
existence, but that i)<\c\\ person is 
also developmentally unique, 
and that there are optimal times 
for partiAiIar kinds of learning, 
developnientally vaMd education 
can be defirf&d by way of three 
criteria:' An educational" ex- 
pert once, procedure, or m(Uhod 
is developnientally v^ilid if it 
(1) exercis6s and challenges** 
the capacities of the learner 
^that are jRinerging at. a given 
developmental stage: (2) 

* encourages and h^lps (he 
loarner to develop his or her 
unique pattern of interests, 
tale-nts, and long-term goals^ and , 

^'(3) presents the learning ex- 
perience when tte learner 
is developmentally best able 
to master, generalize, anci re- 
tain. that which is learned and 
relate it fo previous experiences 

and future expectations. 

Vligh/Scope's Coghitively 
Oriented Preschool Curriculum ' 
represents gn attempt to con- 
struct <\ developmentally valid 
framework for group experiences 
for three- and four-year-old 
children and other children who * 
are functioning at what Piaget^^ 
calls the ^'preoperationar* leval 
of development. We have uti- 
Mizexl the work of Jean Piaget' 
a^d his colleagues in Geneva as 




the basis for an apprcTach to a * , 
development^Uly valid frame-*^ 
work, l^iaget's contributions 
to our Understanding of th(f . 
nature or content of thinking in 
a particViJar stage ol develop- ' 

• nient. and of ihe processes 

of (ftrvelopnii^ntal change, inform 
the first -anjl third criteria in 
the (leTinition ofxlevelo|>mentaL 
vahdity. On the one hand this I 
^iluH)ry provides insights into' 
the characlewstic?; of thef 
thinking of the preoperational 
child, his enierging at/iiH(\s and 
the developmental irm/inM'ons 
on his understanding of logic 
and reality: On the other hand it 

* describes tl)^ pi^)ce<jses that 
aticouht for doveloprt^pntal 
change (l.e;, Jtow the (fliild ' ' * ' 
moves»fro*m one developmental 
level to aiiQther). 

American educator'^ up to the , 
present time have had difficulty 
integrating information /ibout 
both the characteristics 'of 
thinking in a particular stage 
and about the process of de- 
v6lopmental change. 'It is as if 
they, hke Piaget's preoperational 
child, find it difficult to focus 
on more t,han one aspect of a 
relation or process at a time. 

Thus v\e see some educators as- 



suming that adults must I each I 
preoperational chijdren the logic 
that characterizes the^hinking- ' 
of children in tlie next de- ^ 
veloptnentaj period ;Tlu^y see 
• tlio child's world view^s de- 
ficient, and so th(\v procc^ed to 
design a sequenced instructional/ 
program to move the child more 
rapidly iuto more mature levels 
of functioning. " 

Other educators have focused 
on the process assuint it.io ns of 
tlie theory. They correctly _ * . 
reject the idea of didacticall^' 
"teaching" developmental 
change but seem to lose sight 
ofUhe usefulness of important 
information about the co rft^t of* 
developniefit provided by the 
theory. VVd feel th^t the 
Cognitively Oriented Cur- 
'ricululn represents important 
progress toward a develop- 
mentally valid framework fpr — ^ 
preschool education because it 
integrates these t\\:o aspects 
of the theory — information 
about both the contenfzind . 
the process of intellectual' - 
development, the What 'as well 
as the how. ' / 

The basic mbdel Piaget uses to 
describe the process of-dpvelop- 




• mental change* is that of an 
a(:ti\'(* jiubjnct who gains 
kno\vl(Hl^o\)y acting upon 
th(j world and uiili/ing fo^;(l- 
biick from thosci actions trt 
construct incrciasingly usctful • 
hypotliftsus about niality.. whdci 
at same time abstracting- 
an understanding' o| *\s(ilf- 
evident" logi(.al aiid'nuitho- 
matical truths. Developmont * - 
is a process of 'ailaptation 
to rcialSty. \^>w expc^rienc^'s #^ 
are int(>rpreied inihe fight of 
(|xisting hypotljeses. assump- • 
tions. theories." mental 

. St noctures. ' * ♦ 
Piaget Iras distinguished four. 

.major determinants of CQgnitive 
(lbVolt)pnient: maturation, ex- 
perience, social transmission* 
(incjiiding language), and 
equilibration. Eqirilibration , 
refers to the continual striving 
, for consistjfincy.bet\Ypen in- 
terpretive structures (assijiiila- 
|ion) and new demands *to 
accept new information about 
the world (accommodation). 

.'Fiixperience includes ^)hysical 



*MuGii uf the theoretifeil picture ' ' 
prcscntod hero irf b^iof summary 
IS amplified in tho article. Opcwtivitx 
mui thv C^ognilne I 'nL(ms( lous, ui 
this js$Up of tho High Sf (jpo Hvpurt 
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(JxperifMice. through the scMises 
, »s l(}e(lba{ k Irom active; (;x- 
ploration' and logic al- 
mathepiatical expcirieiicc;. 
fF^)m which logicaf p^inc iyh^s ' 
are dc^duccKl. umonsciouslx". 
through "refjective abstraction." 
Logical truths, ^u^h as the* 
'^principle? oi-'transjtivity (if A • 
IS greater than ii* and f3 is grciater 
thaivC. thiui 7\ nui^L-bc* ^^r(iat(;r 
than C'!). are (mu^ihlMulecl 
\vjJhout formal ti?acmng. but 
ttfmither is thoi^r. comnrehcuision 
.something im>ate. loW:a"l"" 
. mathematical kn6wl(?d|k} is 
•con^tnicte(l>by the (:hil(ry)ut 
vof many Tipe^ifi^: actions 
and experiencxjs. The attain- " • • 
ment of logical insights Sijch • 
as number conservation, trahsi-, 
tivity. the class-inclusion ' 
relatiori. and the conservation 
of ph\;sical properties despite ' ' 
/Apparent transhirmalioiis 
ftransformatioli of mass, 
weight, voluiiie. etc.) emerges- 
in predictable developmental . 
s(icfuences. whicji resist ac-i 
ccLeration 'through adult 
intervention. 

One implication of Piaget:>> 
work is that logical-mathcMiiatical 
knowledge is the least Vteadh- 
able'^ijul of knowledge there 

12.' . ■ 



is. This knowl(i(lg(>. liowe\*<;r. 
is J/ie\ i((ihly mastercul by 
organically iifta(.t human 
beings. at*l(»ast througli the 
cone rvAi' operations le\'(;l. . 
A(.c(}|(*rtttibn of (I(;v<d6pm\i^ 
through'didactic t(M(.bing is 
not a (le\ (ilopmentally valid i 
(.ours() If chil(ln;n (;on- ^ " 
str\i(.t th(Mr oun modcd of 
r(;ality. \yhi(ili'(l(n'(jlops over 
time m response to new 
experi(»u(j^(\s and exposure 
t() confl;( twig view[)()m4s. 
and d ac c(»leratioh of 
this (le\ (;l()pm'(Mit is not 
>'a valul goal. what. th(;n-, 

is tl>e roie ol the her in 
•a devel()[)mentaU\' valid.. ' 
( uVri( ulumy 
*Th(' ivd( her is a supportvi oj 
(/e\ el()/)/ne/i(. and as such his or 
h(?r |y;ihi(>g()al is to [)rompte 
(ic(i\ cf, /eurni/ig on th<; [)art. (il 
the child. Acti\(; hjarmng — \ 
-the direct and iiumediatV 
* ex4oeri(?nclng of ob)(Jcls. 
j)'le. and <3ven|^s— is a nec(;ssar\" 
coodilion for cognitive rc*- 
structuring and Ikmicc; for (hi- 
velopiiient, p\it simply? young 
(.hildren learn (>on(:(?|xts through 
s/tlC-Tnitiat(;(l a( ti\ itv Su(.h 
^activitx'. (.arri(Ml on in a sodal 
context in whicJi an al(?rl 
and sensitive; t(;^clv(if is 
a parti(.ipant-obserr(;r. makes 
it po<vSibl(; for the child t(iM)e 
unsolved in experienCcJS \yhi(Ji 
produce* the (iptimal degrcM* . 
(if ( ogniti\'e (lis^uilibrium, 
and Ikmico tlicj impetus for • 
cogiii<five restructuring. Th(* 
Hiterests and talents dl tlie^« 
(.hild are most readilx ei>lisle(l 
wlienClfMrning is (.f)nc(M\'(;(Uis * 
an interplay ol physical action 
and mental manipulation ini- 
tiated by "the learn(;r. 

Learning is (hn.isive and 
lasting tt) the degrcM! that it . ^ 
is active and diriic^. becaus(.f' 
active and direct.expericMK.cjs 
engage the s(;ns(.\s anjcl tlu' * 
motori(. system, ther pro\ i^le 
the child wrth the (.ore of 
understand uigs around 'w hi(.h . . 
new knowbdge can 4)e Iniilt 



' through less direct means wherf 
the child is developnientally 

' • rpore mature. The teacher. 
in*prder to support active 
learning> mu$t create an^en- 
'vironment in which children 

V ' * — Explore actively and witli 
all senses. 
^Discover relations throyghf 
direct experience. 
^ ^— t/fanipvl3te!fcan^form5 
ancf combine materials. 
—Use their large muscles. 
— TJake care of their own 
. ' ^ neecis. ' * 
J, * — Choose materials. 

^activities, and purposes. 
— Acquire skill with tools 
and equipment. 

' The key experiences" in actives . 
learning summari/.e the most 
fundamental precedes necessarv 
for intdlectual development. 
The Cognitive)\ Oriented Prcv. 
- school Curriculum is organized 
around such groups of ke\ ex-' 

• periences. which support the . ' 
develo^)menUof thinking 
processes in the. preoperational . 
child. These key experienced 

• have been derived from Piaget s 
. description of the emerging . 

abilities of the preschooler.* 
Let us summarize these abilities. 
After a couple of years ofJiard 
/ w^brk as an infant and toddler, 
the developmentally normal^^ 
child bas substan^tially aqhieved 
the ability to mentally represent 
and direct his actions and ex- ' - 
periences^and to Communicate 
verbally w^ilh others. These are * 
enormous accomplishments; 
the three-year-old huma'n,^ being 
is probably a more cornpetent 
problem solver than any other 
being on earth except for older 
members of^his owiT species. 
The preschooler" is becoming 
, abje to reflect on hi& owil' 
actions, to recalPpast experi- 
ence, to predict consequences 
in familiar <;^use-and-effett 
sequences, to' solve everyday . » 
kinds of problems in his head • 
without rejying exclusively 

• 10 * ^ 
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on physical tri^l and error, and 
to think about places and times 
other than the her^ and now. 

Symbolic representation, the 
Utilizatiop of so-called 
- "figurative. knowledge!rin 
the form of»mentaKimages and 
imitation, has diveloped out of 
the actions of the sensorimotor 
period (the first year and i 
. ^'half to two" years of life*). The 4 a 
preschooler is powerfully. ^■ 
motivated to exercise thes« 
Symbolic processes, '^ust'asr he 
is obviously -programrfled'.' by 
inherited' patterns^o exerqise his 
language-using g'nd language- ' 
learning capabilities. He enjoys 
imitating, pretending, drawqngv 
pictures, making '^models" 
of real things out of blocks or ♦ 
'clay, because through these ' 
activities he is able to exercise 
His ability to represent the 
world. -He is learning to dis- 
, tinguish s^m^bols or represen^a? 
\tions from the things they stand 
for. although soilietimes fantasy, 
fnagic. dreams^ and make-believe 
are difficuH for him to dis- 
tingj.iish from reality. 

The unconscious "operative" 
mental structures which gufdfe 
the young chjld'sMhinking • 
processes are. however, not 
yet organized into systems of 
mental transformations as they 
will be in the next -period of * 
development, the period of 

• cbncrete operations. This lack 

* of organization results in an> 
^inability to mentally reverse a 
*process'^or transfornWion. to ^ 
separate mentally fJiat which has 
been combi^g^gfr to reverse a ^ 
temporal sequence. While the 

'child can m^jntaUy represent 
a givfen state, he cannot depict - 
in his mind the sequence of 
steps\vhich occur in a trans- ^ 
formation, whether that trans- 
formation represents motion 
from one p^oint to another 
or change due fo physical 
processes such a^ njelting 
aad freezing. The child has 
dllteculty focusing on mofe , ' 
*lhan one aspect of a relation 



or process at a time, and he 
has not yet achieved an 
understanding of "class« 
inclusion." "transitivity" 
of -relations, or "conservation.."' 
Preoj^erational. thinking is also 
characterized by "egocentrism" 
— centering on one's own view- 
point-. A young child's .con- * . » 
ception of space and time is 
egocentric, i.e.. not t)bjective\; 
hence hi^s understanding of 
"^causality and measurement can-'^ 
fiot be the same as an adult's. ' / 

I^rom these facts abqut'tlie 
thinking of prpschoolers we hqve 
V derived the following groups of 
t key experiences: ' 

Thelcey, experiences in 

re p reSe n ( i on *mobi 1 i ze 

the child's emergent, sym- 
^ boJi(, capacities: they help hiiii, 

to encodcrand store information 

in a v^ety of modalities, 

(hat is. t^jise his motoric. 
' visual^ verbal, and auditory ♦ 

systeips to record and express 

what he has learned. These key ^ 

experiences include 

— Recognizing objects by 
_ ^ -Ssound.^touch; taste, and 
smell.. 
— Imitating actions. 

— "Relating pictures, photo- , , 
f graphsrand models to rqal 
• r plaGes"and»t)lings. 
^ — Role paying, pretend i«i<ig. . 
— Constructingmodels out 7 
- of clay, blocks, otc- ^^^^ 

—Making drawings and ^ . 
paintings. 

Language is another mode of 
representation'which is emerging 
during the preoperatipnaN'^ears. 
CognitlVe-developmentali^J^^ 
and most psycholinguists *' 
agree that intellectual under-^ 
standings are mastered be/orq 
the appropriate use of linguistic . 
forms vyhich indicate compre- 
hension of these understandingss 
Children master, for example, 
the acts of comparing and ^ / ^ ^ 
ordering be/ore the syntactical 
forms of the comparative and 




superlative appear in their " 
) speech. (5nce a child has . 
mastered a concept, it is pos- , 
sible to teach him a verbal 
labeLfor that 'concept, 
teaching a verbal label does'- 
•not teach the concept. 
Language, !!! other ^words, is not 
. the primary means by whic:h 
logical and physical relations 
are "mastered. Action is. Hou> • 
ever, I4nguage^rid other forms 
op representation (such as 
mej;ital images'and motor pn- 
coding) dp seem to be involved 
in thjj.problem-soh'ing process. 
Language is also a medium for 
communication between in-' 
.dividuals, making possible the 
corrective feedback necessary to 
reducp egpcentrism and ' 
facilitafing social transmission 
of knowledge. The key ex- 
periences in language de- * * 
ve/opmeni identified by the* 
High /Scope staff are 

•—-jSlft versing about ' . , 

personally nleaningftil ^ 
' experiences with adults 
, • ' and peer5. 

— Describing (and listening 

to others describ|t|^objects. 

events^ and relations. ^ 
— Expressing feeliq^s in . ^ 
^ words. . 
— Having one's ovvh spoken 

language written dowiT * 

,by an adult and read back. 
— flaving fun with -language.: 

I'hyming, -making up 

stories, listening to 

poems and stones. ^. \ 

^ ' ' < • *♦ 
K§y experiefices which 



support Uie em^rgi^ng logical 
siruciu^es of the child include 
experiences we groun under the 

^ rubrics **classifica<ion/' ^ 
, "seriation." and "number 
concepts. '-i* These are the ex- * 
periences from which th(f child 

I constritj^ts operational logic: 

V- CLASSIFICATION V ' 
; ) r-Inyes,tigating'tuid labeling 
the attributes of things. 
-Noticing and describir)g 
how-fhings are the same 

• \ a net how they are dif- 
feicnt. Sorting atrd 
matching. ^ / 

^ — Using and describing ^ . 
'something in several* 
different ways. 

— Descrrbing what ^ 

characteristics some- 
* thing does noL possess 
or what class it does not 
belong to. 

—Holding more thaii one 
' * attribute in mind at a 
time..{Example: Caa 
you find something that 
is Ted and made of woad?) • 
— Distinguishing between 
' "some" and "alL" 

seriAtion' 
^ ^ — Comparing: Which one is* 
' bigger (smaller), heavier 
(lighterj, rougher 
(smoother), louder ' ^, 
(softer), harder (softer). 
' Jonger (shorter), taller 
(shorter), wider 
(narrowei*). sharper, 
darker, etc. 
— Arranging several things o 
in order along some 
^ -dimension and describing 

♦ the relations (the longest * 
one. the shortest one. 

* ' etc.). , . ^ ^ 

NUMBER CON^PTS 
— Compari.ng number and 
amount:. more/less, same 
amount; more/fewer 
same number. 
— -Comparing-the number of 

items in two seta by * 
\ matching them up in 
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, 4 one-to-one corres- 
*^ ^ pondencq. (Example: 
are there as many 
, crackc^rs as therl> afe 
children?) 

^ —Enumerating (countit^g) 
, obfects. as well as 
, • counting by rote. 

Finely we have the ex»^ 
vperieaces out of wluclfmow) 
mature conceptions of physi(;al 
reality eniergft. We gfoup* these, 
epcpefiences under temporal 
relations" and "spatial 
relations*': 

TEMPORAL RELATIONS '^''^^ 
^ —Planning and compUiling 
what one has planned. ' 
— Describing and 

repre.senting past " « 
• ' /tiveHts.' *^ . 

— Anticipating future 
event.s.verbal(y and by - 
Hnaking appropriate 
f preparat<ions-- 

Starting and stoppfiig * 
an action on signal.' 

— Noticing, describing, 
and rej)r(isen4ing 
the. order of events. 

—Experiencing and 
'descrrbipg clifforent , 
rates of movxMnent. 

^Using conventional time * 
. wnits when tiding about 
past anci futur^revents 

• (morning. yest6rcl3y. 
^ hour. etc.). * 
, . ' — Comparing^ time ^period§ 
(short, long: new. old: 
* • young, old: ajUtle while. 

V' a. long time). ^_ 

— Obscr\:ing thai cloaks and 
calendars are used To » 
mark thjc passage of time. 

—Observing seasonal r 
changes. 

SPATIAL RELATIONS 

— Fitting things together 
"and taking them apart*. 

^arranging a set pf . * 
obje(;ts or one object * 
in space (folding. ^* 
twisting, .^fretching.. 
stacking, tying) and ♦ ' " 

^ . ^ 11. 



ubser\ ing the spdijal 
f ' transformations.* ' 

— Observfng/things ai^d 
- jrlaces from different 
' spatial viewpoints. ' 

. — Experiencing and . 

describing the posi- * 
tfons of things in 
/elation to each^ 
other (e.g.. in the r^rd->- 
^ dl«. on the sicle of^ oti.- • 
off. on tup of^ o\'er. 
abo\*tO- 
* — I*Aperiencin4» and , 
^ descri b i ng, t he. d i rectipn 
of movement of .things 
and peoph»-(lo. from. 
" . into, out of. toward, 
> away froni). 

— Kxperiencjng and 
describing rehiti\ e 
(Jisltuices among things 
and h)( alions^t lose, 
nrar. iar next to. apart. 
t()g,ether). ' ' 
— Kx[)eriencing and 
0, representing one's ' • 
V)wn bodyi^iow it is 
striu.tured. u.hat \ arious 
b()(h^ parts c:an do. 
, • . —learning to locate . • 
"things m the class- '■ 
room.* school, and 
2 neighborhood.^^ 
* ' — ^Interpreting rep^ 

• rese^j tat ions of spatial* 
relation^ in dravVings 
and pictures. ^ 
— rHistinguishing and 
describing shapes. 

The key e^pciriences are not» i 
in|pnxled to create fragcnented 
teaching' learning situations 
.organized around specific co'n- 
copts. Rather, they are ciosigned 
to givQ temthers an awareness 
of the basic intellectual 
processes* and contents with 
which any activilycan be 
enriched and extended. Taken 
together, they are the teacher's 
framework for sirpporting child 
d^velopjj^it. We believe such * 
experiences s,hould be^included - 
in some form in any preschool 
pro'gram. They are the intel- 



Ibctual nutrients which sustain 
the develqping operational 
schemas of the preoperational 
child, while respecting his 
limits. ^' ' ^ ^ 

' * Teachers learhing^to use the . 
Ciognitively Orientetl Preschool 
Ctirriculum are learning to 
appl>^ the 4;ey ^periences to 

• activity planning and evaluation 
and 'to observation of in- 

• dividual clijldren. The key ' 
experiei^ces 'provide a wqy to 

• concSptuali'^e what a develop- 
mentally valid preschool- , 
program is all about. Because' 

^ of the power of the equilibrytion ' 
process* it is not necessary io • 
have precise objectives for 
each chilcl if the range^ of 
activities is wide enough 
ariil children are permitted • 
(,otasiderable opf)ortunity for 
initiation and selection of • 
Activities and materials, j * ^ 
Preschool programs can be ' 
evaluated according to the 
richness of e>iperience the^; 
provide. Tfie kpy experiences • 
pro\'ide a framework for doing 
this kind' of evaluation. . 

While the key experiences are 
the. cornerstone of the Gognitively; 
Oriented Preschool Curriculupr. 
we are not ready to say that 
they completely solve the 
problem of' integrating the 

. '"process" and "content" 
contributions of Piagetian 
de\%lopmental theory. The 
fQl^\>'ijig questions remai^n 
difficult to answer iaa con- 
glusive and precise, way: 

To what extent should 'teach($rs 
^attempt to use developmental * 
information about children 
to create opi^ortunilie^ fqr 
activities thgt pr9vide-a 
"match" for individpal . 
children? Under what ciY- 
cumstances.is it better to rely 
on the child to sel^^select 
^ctivfties which are at an - 
0|>timal degree of intellectual 
challenge?: 

How should^a teacher go about 
striking a balance in the class- 



room between teacher^initiated 
and child-initiated activities — 
' "a balance ariiong sucVi things a'S 
** stimulating discovery and 

problenT]solving. responding 
. to children's interests, and 
supporting acquisition of - 
specific 'concepts, skjill^. 
and inVprmatioYi? ^ 
When is4t*crp)propriate for 
teaf h(?r^ to select materials. * * 
plan'aqtivities. andfntervene 
in classroom interacUons with 
the deliberate purpose of ex- 
orcising children's developing 
operational schemas (comparing, 
grouping, combining* ordering, 
and relating objects, classes, 
evfints. and locations)? 

• Under; .what 'circumstances 
can *ai|i adult!s questions'stimu^ 
late.and support cognitive 

. develppnient? | 

. Wher , if ever, do verbal labels 
ioiLclisses and relations, given 
to ch Idren by adu)ts. assist 
intellectual developn}ent? • ' 

,Sinc( language and "figurative" 
knowledge are rapidl>'» de- 
veloping in the years before 
schojol entry, what kinds of 
sil^3 ports should teachers • 
in preschool programs' be « * 
consciously trying tQ or^vide 
to jhe development of spoken 
language ar\d other lYipdes 
of. representation 3uch as 
mental imagery, imitation. 
pictorial represeiftatTon. and. 
tile production and decoding ^ 
of models, maps, charts! and 
\. written language? ' , 

These questions must continue 

' , to be addressed through 

systematicresearch' They provide^ 
an intellectual challenge to 

, adults \yho work with young 
childfen: Theories of develop- 
ment, tike all'scientific theories, 
'"^are useful for the questions 
they r^fse as^well as the questions 
they ahswer.Q * , * 

H(!rnaril I3<uuit is diivc tor ol tin; 
Ptttschool DepdrfrntMit, « 



*l!c{tfHi.i> r)71 two S(()|H' stdiT ini'iiibijrs MviyfiAvd toji^st .sDimiof b(\heKs ihuut bilingual 
hi( ultiirdi r(iu(a4i()n in^a \n\\i ti( aUpplit.atiun at High St gpiH\)unilatiiuv'.s labijr/itorx pn^bLlujoL 
Thv\ nuruitrdti giuu|Hjf 13 young'(JiiKlivn Uljo would |)arti(a|jatu in a ilail\ twd-lunir preM.hool 
tHlu(ati.uj>pn)gram I oiuiuctrd in laigji.sh -and Spanish. Tin.' pariMitb of'hall t}\4s. gfoup ol Uiildrun 
Wfiv hmn'gn-rv hang(^ studiMits from Latin AniiTit.a. tlu' lust of thtJ families wvrh frt'jmlhi^ \psilanli-' 
Ann Arbni-;\\Ii(1iigan, an-a. hour o{-|lhy c hiLtin^ii wiMi? biliiiguah 1(HU wvav monolingual m English, 
two w(»rr imWvjlinf^ual in S{ianish, find tluiu' won? Knglusb-.si)iiaking but kni^w soiiu^ Span'iHh, Th(^ 
srssionstook pla^Munw ihmi N'o\ iMii|)i?r 4 and Di'oenibor 1 1. H)7:)/Mu(Ji ol thr i lashaKmrin.hjrac.lion 
was r(H ordrd on videotapi». 1n this \\Ti\uU\ out? (jf tlu? staff^njoniburs.w ho oigani/od and i.onduttod 
the pr()grani gi\:es his iniprossions iuKl his evaluation. ' • 

DENNIS VIGIL , 



^Ur?^rHK KIRST DAT V)t.our biUngual 
sessions at th0 Fligh/Scpne'lab- 
oratory schoql,, C^orey. a (/vo-year- 
old Anglo b<)y,./vvas tho/firs to 
•arrive. Ho c^icm't knoy much 
Spanish, l^dt iiis parents haa 
teld him ,he Av(i^^g(mig to atf^eiid 
abilingual /Spanisli and English) 
class \WthA:hi|qren tlireo to six 
years Oicl Cora>'^st?t the spirit 
^for th4 rcs^'.at thV> sessions when 
he wdyejd into trae classroom and 
saifl td mc/with a grin. •'Donnis. 
ygii'i/i a yfojo" (old man). And ^ 
\^ TOintio^'to (Ihavt^la. the other 
ludcher. he chuckled. ' and^ie's 
a vie/ci." Fie was using these 
Spanish words aJi terms of ^ 
endearment: this was Corey's 
way of letting iis know he was 
mniy for the bilingual classes. * 

* .• Though the bilingual sessions 
were to be exploratory ' we had ^\ 

^ established three language 

^ goals: (1) to support the de- 
vttlonnient oTa monolingual 
child's fifst language; (^) to ^ 
introduce, and- support the de- 
velopment of. a monolingual 
child's second language: and 
(3) to support thfe development 
of a bilingual child's first and 
second languages! With the "open 
framework" of thd Cognitively 
Orientgd Curriculum as our frame 
of reference, we were able to * 

4^ hejjin the sessions with some' 
clear ideas aboui how teachers 

' should behave in a bilingual 
settin^g and \vhat elements vvertT" / 
necessary to support learning .in 
such a.setting. It is our belief 
that the cultural lifestyle, values 
and langiiage^) of each child ifi 
any educational suiting niust^be 
respected! supported and 
fostered. \n our own bilingual 
claTSses this" meant accepling^irnd • 
using, Car}cfs;/;c>a(i,.;^>6or0y*s • 
';good-bye"*and Gig)'^adios^>* 

Because of our commitment to 
a cognitive^d^'elopmental "'^ 
outlook on thinking and learning, 
we anUcip'ated that the children 



*The IlaIiaix.\jord cicio is frec|uently usiid 
by SpanisK-.speaking puople in 
tlwi Amori'cas. 




: "It's Umo for^lhec/do song." 
Well I say cidias/' /* 
C'arJt^st' "No. you 'say cku). " ^ ^ 
r,isa:'i"l\V()ll 1 say it anothor way." ' -rf 
r|a<:l)c^:'"\Vhat do yx)U think, Monich?" 
Mtinica:' "Soii (/os."; 
Clctrlos: ryou (xi'irsay aclios and dcio.'' ' . 
(Minilort "1 know good'-byo." 
Lisa: "Wo c<)n say it all ways ... . (idros, c/Vjo'and 
^^g()od-by(i." ■ ' ' 
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would learii more effectively in 
a stimulating environment 
.with a variety of materials and. 
*the freedom to use these naaterials 
according to their own interests/ 
Implicit in the developmental 
argument is the belief tjiat teachers 
need to have^ome understanding 

' -of child-developm6nt .processes 
in order, to determin^tM^hat is 
educationally appropriate for each 
child. A concom^nj of this - 
view is the ^ssuniptten that 
Iang4.4age iis notJ'taught"'-but is, 

' rather, the outgrowth of both 
the maturational process and 
^-he engagement of the childwith 
the'environment. 
-We chose what we called 

.a^"bilinguaj fusion-' approach as' 
the most ap'j^ropriatei and 
eifTective model for theyevfelop- 
ment of bilingualism for all the 
cjiildren. This meant that both' 
teacherS^ would use Spanish * 
and English throughout the class 
period as they saw fit. according to 
their goals and strategies, the 
given situation and the children's 
needs. We would^iot have separate 
Spanish and English **lessons," nor 
would vve 'identify one teacher as 
the English model and the pther 

"US the Spanish. mo^el. 
. With our educational outloojfe 
thus rooted in cognitive; 
developmentalism and bilingual . 
fusion, we wete able ta formulate 
some specific questions before the 

17 . 



sessions started. It wa«*GUr hop^ 
that the sessions would provide 
some information with which wcf 
could begin to answer 
these questions:^ 

y Does the bilingual-fusion 
. approach '{more commotilv. 
known as-^ "concurrent^ 
^approach) really confusie 
the children, cis has be^^n- 
commonly held? 

How do monolingual 
children feel about thfi 
constant presence of another 

• languagej ' f 

To what extent can children 
learri second l-anguages from 
each other in an '*open frame- 
,vvo"rk" environment^ 
In what way^ can the > , 
' Cognitively Oriented . . 
Curriculum be suppoVtive of 
the bili^'^^ual childj's con- 

• tinned developmeiU of ' 
tw^o langojages? 1 
In wh^t ways can the. 
Cognitively Oriented 
Curriculum be supportive of/ 
the child's positive feelin«^'- 

^ about his or her langtiage(s) 
and culture? . 
What effect does {he parents' . 
s support of bilingiialism 




have on the child?' 



Once under|vay; ((\e bilin^uaL 
sessions were as exqltin^aTTw^ 
had expected. One ^vould 
typical day children making 



seeon/^ 



believe in ej rincon d'e la 



or building a luHisu w itii large lugu 
blocks iifl['/ rj;Ut)n dv 16s bloqurs. 
which luul f{ipl;f(\s <ind \('/itunus, 
.or quiotly working on puzzles 
or s^trin^in^ beads in ol rj/udn 
franqujJo Throughout the class- 
room there was diverse, active 
play as some children worked 
alone and.gtjiers in groups. 
If was pleasi.ng to us (hat 
the children ivero lu/t in the least 
Mhrea^enod by Hid fact that both 
..Spanish and Knglish were 
beii>g spoken at all times. Over in 
k the block area one could distinctly 
\hear Monica-say. as ^he and 
t!aQlos were parrying a "table" 
it(rthe block house. "Que sr 
imiic MamW. IMu mesa rsfci ^ 

\i\do " And in lh(? art area 
Pattvand Sylvici, Kri^tina were 
making constri^dtionJ w Hh smi/l 
irregul^ blocks of w tHkl and glwe. 
sVniling ^nd enjoying their 
wDrk. although speakjng l^nglfsh 
for th*e most part. Ihey Would. lend 
^un jeaj/jd" the Spanisb.'^spok^n 
around, the room, particularly 




^siqce they both knew soma 
Spanish. (At a later time, d^irihg 
a parent meeting, Patty's /mother 
was to tell us that although Patty 
was reluctant to speak Spanish . 
before the sessions, she was. y 
opening up more to Spanish and^ 
was even encouraging her older ^ 
brother to speak Spanisl\.J Jn . 
, the quiet area^Corey and fiis/\>foh/ 
working \vij/h the tinkerto/s wline 



One 
oc6y, *'pbyou 

d-byeV 
ne c 

he/vvaved' 
was dressed 



uld tiear 



chatting v/ith each (3the/ 
could hear Lisa askC ( 
^ knowynow to say 
'\n ^panish?" AncL 
*(^rey's "odioHl** a»|i 

/liis hand.^Gigi. vf'ho^ , 

up pretencling to bA an gid lady./^ 
{.ould be seen talcing to Chavtrlii. 
.'V.Donde estu Mexjcu?** Gigi was 
asking. "Ah, Mai<ilo vsia /nu\ 
, ie/o.s . . , f por que jt|Uien's 
iro Mf?xjc(i/'' "Poniue me ubueJitu 
estd aiJr.V— ^nd so thp, 
dialogye went'. / 
Katjier than sit ihe children 



dov\n o^ chairs and have \herr\^ 
/de\ 0I9P first- aVid second-languiage; 
^ vocabulary b> repeatmg wbrds to 
, pi^^t^^re^v we^prefbrred to ' • 

introduce or /bni force vc^^b.ulaTy 
^ in a more Natural and casual way 
, by relating it to whatever the 
children's cictions happened to be* 
at a given pioment: . ' 

A Adriah^^Quiero guordor el- .* 
gI«Q." 

' Teacher: "Bien, fldx'mdo ytis 
a guardar el gJue?" 

, "B/en, f'dquulc vos 
vi^unrdor Jd^;/ha?** 

- There would be no atlen^)t tci^ 
impose; Jo gomu'* on Adrian: 
ftltj/ier. we would try to open up 



tne choice for him to use thtj 
Spanish terrii as well as th(j 
Englfsh, Ksa\ choic.e b^(;ajLise 
the intent w^as noU'to s^j^3|il^)it/^ 
the child»*s ow^n Wftiguage, ou& 
to supplement itjf'hus, NA^hepGigi. 
w^io'is brlinguawask9(^ 
"Gan you hrocho tl:is?'^;we didn't 



■^attempt tb/**corfect'* her. Qur 
response 



that/ 



ai>r'*Yes. Pll brbch(f 
or. rSi» to lo cihroclio." or 
eveji. jyA, ril button it for yoiu?' 
VVe didnl have fixed respbnses 
for jmticypTited situation^ 
Our responses \verp*moi/o' 
spontaneous and d!epenned upon 
the pirc^ustances of th^ moment, 
the Ij^iatiiro of our relationship ^ 
wijli the child, the chiljd s le\ el of 
cognitive clevelopmen/ and the - 
extent jof his bilinguallism. 

attitude toward speaking 
Mo languages. 

gard to second-lafiguage 
ac:(ltt^it^ion for the monolingual 
i;riiujr¥i^\\e felt it was extremely 
important for these children 
to t(vl goo(J about the second 
langitage and those in th(^ class 
who jpoke it. With that estab- 
lishe( . we felt the^niec^ianics 
of ^K'c uiring a second language 
W()ul( com^iWith the dynamics' 
of soc, at interaction in the clciss- 
ro'^i. By putting eciual value - 
-on oih'own use of S()anish 
an\l KngHsh (both of us are 
.bilingtiall, we were able to holp. 
Mhe mc^nolingual children feel 
good cibout the second iangxiage. 
But th'^ key factor in shaping 
}ho chjildren's.attitude toward 
thc^ semnd janguagx^ was the 
support of the paronts/fJctrey s 
^ . parents'vvere a case in point: 
not miy did (he,y support his 
hiarmpg Spanish, they actual[y ' 
U5>e(l /Spanish at'honieMo thc? 
axt^ht fhat 'they could. ^ 
* /^*$;to direct teaching str5ftegfe3 , 
•fpr 'is|ecoj^d-languag5 acquisition.' 
'•v>Je 'gfen^rally introduced* nouns- 
. .(if^t. pr-eferablf in association 
ivi'th a concrete oBjec^t: **Mandy. 
will y.ou please pass^me.the ^ \ 
, galIetas?"or**Yudalith.cuentame 
"jdalos cows que cstdn.cn tvi 
. Voiffol de bloques/'^-But we fell 

jih^ key to second-lapguage 
^yppqliisition was notice much the 
'Iteachers*'strategies k$ the 
/^ipnvironment itself, which had an. * 
r'-^ura*\of bilingualism. and . 1 



wivich we atteni|)^ed to make 
stimulating and supportive in 
order to-enable the children to 
learn from each other through a 
variety of practical jipjMications. > 
Probably one of the most 
exciting discoveries for us was 
the extent fo which the children 
ditl actually learn from oacliother. 
This was. not just a matter 
of liieir attempting to teach 
each other, however; because 
sb m-iich was going on in the 
classrooni^'in both Knglish and 
Spanish, H was more a matfer of 
children picking up 'language- 
through "osmosis/' C)( interest 
to us hI«o were the attempts 
by Spanish-speaking and Knglish- 
speakiiig children tocommiinibjte 
through nonverbal mpjjns. , \ 
such,as gestures and r^ade-up ' 
words that representecrihe 
'other language.' ^ 

Another exciting discovery 
for us was the extent So ^vhich. . 
bilingual children wcmfispl . 
willingly aut as^trftnslat,of=s and 
intermediaries: 

Teacher (in house orea* 

;pla\fing customer 
in, a restaurant'); 
"Pdrjavor /enrii/er. 



%4' 
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(rqigame un cafe/' 

Jennifer (predominantly 
^% Eiiglish speaker, 

playing role of 
)^vaitress): "Okay.** 
(She brings the , ' 
, / coffee.) ^ » 
Teacher/ "/\hora, par favor 

/ iraigamo i(i^;rema.*' 
Jennifet; ''Okay,'' (She brings 

the cream.) 
Teacher; "Ahora ei.azucar 
^ ^ 'j)()r favor/* . 

Jennifer hesitat'es, not 
understanding aziiScor. 
C'arlos (bilingual, playing 
^ • role of/chef): •'Dennis 

means the sugar." 

In another situation, in the block 
area; Chavela asks Yudalith. . 
who is monolingual Spanish, 
if she would share on^* of the doll 
figures with Mandy. wl^o is mono- 
lijigual 'Itirtglish; (lhavela then 
strategically decides to ask Patty, 
wlip knows some Spanish, 
to assist: 

Cljavela: 'iPatty^ will you ask, 
.Yudalith if ^e 
would sluu^^ope of 
those with Mandv?** 

Patty (lo Yudalith): "Mandy 

Cjf^iifere. uno de eSos." 
Yudalith hands onepf the 
dicjil figures to Mandy, who \ 
accepts it. ' 

Patty (to Marldy):"Now you 
' say gracias/' * 

Mandy: *'GraciQS,\' 

Because there has been so much 
speculation about the rtiixing 
and>hifling;Of languages having 
a retarding effect on ch)ldre;;ifr . 
we kept our minds focused cni that 
issue, particularly 'with the •? 
bilinguar children. It appeared 
to^ us, that the children, and in 
particular the bilingual^rhildfen, 
felt quite comfortabjQshifwigback 
and forth between EnglisJ^i 
and Spanish. It's oiir giies's tltfet . 
this;would^general|y-hold true 
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4n bilin^uarclassrooms as long as 
the children were actii^ely engaged 
in an environment that had 
meahipg for them; and as long as 
they could choose actiyities 
thaf jjroceeded from their own 
interests. Because there has been 
a tendency among bilingual 
children in general to mov6 . ^ 
away from Spanish (for a myriad 
of reasons), we were very careful 
to encourage Mie .bilingual 
children to feel good about 
their Spanish and to continue 
to use it. 

, Athough these^sessions were . < 
conducted informally, with 
no attempt at controlled 
experim^tatipn, they were 
neverthelesslHuch more 
than a' mere flirtation with 
practical issues in bilingual . 
education. They have provided a 
foothold for any subsequent, 
protracted bilingual educational 
programs which would study, 
in depth, ^such issues as the 
following: (1) the valueiand prac- ' 
ticability of developing iwx> • 
languages for minority anc(.jion- 
minodty children (in contrast to 
the popular lariguage-transiti^ 



approach or the language- 
maintenance^ approach); (2) the 
consequences of adhering to a 
bilingual-fusion or "congiirrdnt** 
model whereby two languages 
are valued and utilized equally 
throughout the day (in contrast 

"^to the language-teparation 
models); (3) the consequences ef 
adhering to a cognitive-develop- ^ 
mental model for bilingual/ 
bicultural edycation^in contrast to 
language-orfehteci' or culture- , ' 
oriented models) ;' (4)*the relative, 
importance of .supporting the^ * ^ 
j3hild*s use of his dialectical 
language while gj^adually intro- 
ducing the standard language 
(in contrast to inimediate 
instruction iii the sjtand^ird . 
language, usuallj^at^the expense 
of the dialectical language); 

' (5) the value to bilingii^l education 
of a child-initiated process 
vvhereby children are encouraged 
to be actively rnvolved according;' 
to their interests and are^given 
choices (in contract to programs 
which genera^y put children in \ 
receptive roles only); (6) the value 
to bilingual education of team ♦ 
teaching in an ''open'* classrooili 

*See the article by Vigil and Moore,- ^ ^ 
"A Perspective for Bilingual/Bicultural 
' Education*" inH/gh/Scopefleport 1974-75. 

I. ^ ' 



en<^ii;6nment;2 (7) the value to 
bilingual education of an environ- 
ment which encourages children 

^ to^earn from each other, 
particularly bilingual children 
assisting monolingual children 

, ^ith second-language develop- 
ment; and (8) the influence on the 
classroom process of parents' 

, encouragement of bilingualisnl 
in the home. 

We need to think'^seriously 
about these issues, in the hope 
of opening up bilingual*and 
bicultural educational oppor-v 
tunities for ^11 the Gore^is, Gigis 
and Yudaliths in {hi^ countpy4Q 



^"Innovative educational appro^uhes 
^ which have been developed in reqent years 
such as open classroom and team teaching 
often have been difficult to implement 
within the educational system due to 
resistance on, the part of many educators 
^ and adjfftinistrators to new teaching * 
techniques. A bilingual bicultural ' ' 
education program makes it possible to 
introduce both the innovative educational 
approaches and the new program at the 
same time. Commission staff foQnd that 
both open classrooni situations and teaml^r 

* tea(^hing approaches are frequently 
^utilized in bilingual bicultural programs. 

, Because of their capal^ty for accom- 
' modating groups of various sizes' 
and facilitating change from one grouping 
arrangement to another with a rannimum 
« loss of ttme. 6pen classrooms ar\ - 
particuldSSy condilcive to teaching , ^ 
different groups of students of 
different language' proficiency 
^nd dominance. In bilingual bi- "/ 
cultural programs, where students . / 

• of two Jangyages are at different sia^' 
of native language development and at 
different levels of second language 
proficiency, t^eam te^cliing may make 
more effective use of the talents »arid 
interests of staff members, permit 
teachefs to give greater attention to, . 
the individual student, aiid. provide an' 
effectitre means tff using teachers of both 
lahguages to'tegch different subjects to 
different 5tj||rients/' (A Better Chance To ^ 
Lparn: BiJinguai^Bicultura/ Educatiori.^^^F^ 
United States Commission pn Civil 
Rights Clearinghouse Publication 

5t. May 1975, page 92) 



Dennis \'igil. formerly a fidd con- 
.sultdnt^arid bilingual edfrcalion 

s(jc(.rdlii>t.u ith theElemenUrv <md 
. Prtischool Departments, is no\v on 
Jhfe staff bf^htj Bilinguai-Biculturiil 

Unit of the Colorado Department 

of Kdupatioft. ' . ' - 
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Eradicatipn of EXTRj^ME Vox ert\ in the^eveloping^ 
worldf is a challenge much discussed by third;world 
economists, development planners *anlJ professionals 
worJcing in the social sciences. The evidently un- 
successful attack on extreme poverty through -large in- 
vestments in worlcs of "infrastructure" (e.g., large powe'r 
projects and construction of* higher-educdtioa facdli- 
ties). which was back|?d by a "trickle .down" theory of 



^ pa§t five years we have had the privilege of participat- 
^ fng in a'variety of. projectsMn' Latin America workinjj 
toward these'goafe!, « 

Highi^cope's Involve;nent in Latin America ' ^ , 

T+ie Foyndatiqn's first intensivos contact with early 
childhood programs in L;atin* America was through 
^ pro\is*ion of coifsiilting services to a landmark pre- 



—A Special Challenge 



social and et,onomic progress, has triggered a teconsid- 
eration of how development monies should be spent.' 
Many arguelhat investments in ivell planned prograrps 
directly aimed at helping the 'p^^orest to part^cipatle in 
the development process in a meaningful way are not 
only required from a humanitarian point of vie\V but 
' also pay the l^ighesl returns in terms of overall de- 
velopment goals.* 

In recent years governments of the poorer nations and 
international development agencies have begun to take 
note of these arguments, some ar^ targeting the eradica- 
'tion of extrenie poverty as their first developmental 
priority and aire attempting to design programs directly 
attecti^ig this problem. In line with this overall em- 
phasis, fn re-evaluating education and other social- 
-sector investments, increasing attention is being given 
to two issues of special interest to the Latin American 
counterpjert agencies with whom High/Scope has col- 
laborated. The first is the critical role of parent-mfant 
'and preschool progranjs focusing on health and nutri- 
tion as well as the. broader aspects of cognitive and 
social development. The seconb is the need for changes 
in the formal educational system so that it may better 
serve those from the poorest sectors of society. Over the 

*A thesis carefully argued in development relonsidereu Gy Edgar 
Owens and Robert Shaw and nrtore recently in the bestseller small is 
BEA^mnjLljy ,F. Schumacher, - 

'(loft) . ' 

:^rimnd Curriruhtm^s a rrfcf^vni in piodiu Jng iminuig 
' m'alnrials for the early ediu atlun Lumpunenlof a/i inte- 
grcd rural development jxmgram. 



school intervention project clirected. by D^ LeQ|iardo, 
Sinisterra of the Hujnan Ecological Research Station in 
•Call. Colombia and supported b-y the Ford Foundation. 
'This project demonstrated, among othSr things, that 
givenVhe. proper orientatiph and 'support, teachers with 
miTrimal schooling could organize, implement and 
evaluate ii^ld trips and classroom experien£.es based pn 
a developmental conception of child grx)Xvth. 

In 1972 the Pbundation began a "consulting-services 
agreement ^vith-a pipneeringT^ea'rch abd development , 
project in ^Bogota", Colombia, studying infant-parent in- 
teraction, 'This p/ojfect, und^er the direction of Dr. 
ObdGlio Mora of thje Insti'tutp Cblomtwano de Bienestar . 
Familiar, fs assessing jthe j-hipact of a combined program 
of-natrilional supplementation and home teaching and 
has folfnd High/Scope parenting researches useful're- 
ferent for the design of the home-education component. 

In the fal?df I9f4 qNICEF sponsored ajequence of 
short training .progi^aVns on the Cognitively (Jriejited ' 
•Preschool Curriajlum for {personnel from the Peruvian 
Ministry of EciucalibnVorking with infants and pre^ 
schoolers. As a result of these seminars, pilot progi;^ms 
experimenting with key .aspects of the c.urrigulum have ' 
been started fay the Jun|a de^sistenciaTsIacional in their 
childj'cajre centers in'Lima harrjados, and by a regional 
' rural developmenlcouncil in the oltiplano area of.P.uno. 
Foll©<^-up contacttis scheduled to begin in 1976. 

Dr. Fernando MonckejDerg, head of the Natidqal Nutri- 
tion Commission in Chile, savrthe^potentiaj benefits of 
comb;mng the nu4ritior\al;Jervices of hfs agencyowitb 
the Foundation'^ infant and preschool educational pro- 
grams, and'^it is his inferest^vhicK has sparked a v^iety 
of contacts, since 197'3 betweerf Uigh/SCope staff and ^ 
Chilean educators and. social development planners. 



These tunt'dcts hd\ e inchided a series of short seminars 
in Chile an'd'a workshop for six Chilean educators at the 
Foundation's headquarters in Ypsilanti sponsored^b^ 
theAgenu forlrtternational De\elopment The training 
group participating in the Ypsilanti program repre- 
sented scr\ ict^ agencies such as the public-sector Junta 
Ndcional de Jardines Infantiles and Ihe private-sector 
Funddcion de lardihes Infantiles. Uni\ersiddd de Chile 
and theiCdtholic Universities of Santiago and Val- 
paraiso The Interamerican Development Bank financed 
C d t^^o-month j[i*tbnicalassistanc6<i)ntract which enabled 
two High Scdpe^ consultants to conduct a training 
\';orkshop for a gfoup of 4()"Chilean ^arly-childhood 

- educdtors^ii^ig lull and<\ugust of 1976. As a result of 
these effurts, the Cogniti\el\ Oriented Curriculum is 

"tunwised as a major frame, of refererice in a vanoty''of 
teacnHljJraining courses in Chilean* universities, and 
some ^Ivi der^icyistr^tion schools in Santiago aro testing 
and ddapt'ing the* prmciples of the curriculum to thg 
rt?alltle^ of (Chilean early-chilj:lht^od education. , 

"Bridges of Contact" 

Iri these programs and others currently being planned. 
High Scope and 'its Latin American counterparts are 
C ' at^niptlng to^incorporate a developmental perspective 
pri^hild grqwth into a variety^of programs serving the 
most disadvantaged pepulationstof Latin America. The 
''bridges of contact*' through which this is being done 
indud(? specialized technical consultation. Qverseas 
training cou/ses (both at our headquaVtersJn Ypsilanti 
--sanfi in iRe host country) and provision of Spanish- 
language teauher-traming -anxl evaluation, mat^rials. 
These are in place iri the following progranj areas: ^ 

, — Du\ignuf the eduuatiunal. components of projects 
* . , ser\ing voung children and their families, in- 
. , cluding^implementation of educatipnal-reform 

^ ^ ^ j >^\pe^inxe^ts based on„key aspects^ of the Cogni- 
[ ti\el> Oriented Curriculum for preS(^iddleF«-and 
iu:Htfarv-school children. ' 

^l^csigii and implrn^;itafi(;;i ot pr(\ser\iire ami 
^ ' ' inser\-i(e trai;n';ig systems to give "outreach'* 
' - personnel such as teachers. e;<tension agents^ 

ce^ijimunity volunteers, etc. a greater uader- 
standij^ of the developmental processes of 
young chi-ldren and an orientation to practical 
ways of supporting these processes. 

— Design of (he comprehensive summative and 
formotive e\'ahjah'on components for^programs 
reaching young children' to identify priority 
needs, pro\^ide operational^ feedback and give an 
accurate pleasure of program effectiveness. 

Thfe Role of the Cognitively Oriented Curriculuqi 

While the Foundation's technical support ttj projects jn 
Latin America has not been limited to u hat w ould come 
. under the umbrella.of the Cogniti\el> Orjented 
Curriculinn. the ctirriculum has been of special Value in 
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o\erSeas v\ork concerned with supportmg child.de- 
\elopmenI and teacher and pataprofessional training, 
^ As used in conjunction with thestj efforts, the 
curriculum pro\,ideb a convenient framework for a sys-. 
tematic mutual stud> of how to impro\e the effecjt4)f'e' 
ne&s of an\ educational effort, ^rrn^l or informal urban 
dr rural, permanent or ffempcurary . be it well endowed or 
* d barebones operation. The curriculum draws out con- \ 
. cepts common to e\er\ learning M^ttiiig. but does not 
necessaril> pro\ ide tht; specific methods or dictate the , 
^ . precj^e natOre uf.thaeducatiuna) en\.jr6BHient. Vl|h4fe in 4 
one sehs^ W is trite th^t the curriculum is^only one* 
alternati\e nu|del. it is not a closed model but a system 
that encourages one to ask and answer {htJ question, Is 
this pfograna or activi}\ de\ijlppmentally valfd? The 
curriculum is able to do this for these reasons: * 

— It^is based'on w'ell documented facts abdut the 
nature of humanJevelopment and learning. ^ 

— It has a demonstrated effectiVenes^s reflected in . 
13 years of research and evalu.ation. including a 
significant body of cross-cultural data. 

— It is expjicit enough to btTth^asis for training 
and replication, il is a fuyctionrng method, not 
simply an ideology. 

— Because.of its process focus, it is applicable in a 
' ^ wide variety of -settings and indeed encourages 
and demonstrates ways the local content of pro- 
grams can be effectively tfansn]itted. 

— It contains quality-contro\ mechanisms and en- 
courages ongoing evaluation, of the quality of 
learning and teaching. 

It is economically viable because it permits and 
encourages'maximum utilization of available 
natural resources and paraprofessionals. As dis- 
cussed below, it is usable as a basic^modeFfor 

* y widespread replication even within extreme re- 
* source Wnitations. 
- ""-"-^■—•'^ . ^ , 

Developnxental Validity and Cost Effectiveness 

Millions of 'dollars are inv^p.sted- annually in Latinr_ 
American early-childjjood service efforts in such areas 
< as basic education, nutrition and.child care. Jhe nature 
, of these pro^racns rs as v'ariefl as tHfe population^lhey 
serve and the specific problepis they are addressfng, but 
the larger^nes generally reach their clients through. the 
traditional service models, such as child-care centers, 
kindergartens and children's health clinics and hospi- 
^tals: the educational components, of nie§e models are- 
generally a reflectic^Tof^T^ditional ed^ucational re- 
.quirements and -procedures. ^' ' 

YheS.e programs aro^eeifl^by many as an excellent way 
to promote adequate nutrhipn* environmentakstiniula-^ 
tion» hygiene and healtli care for the children as well as 
to reach the parents. They 'are considered by many to he 
an essential antecedent to any meatiingful participation - 
of the poorest children in tfie formal educationar&ystem. 
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But there are many people who view these programs 
with skepticism. They point out^that.the traditional 
models for chil^care and education require lai*ge num- 
, bers of professionally trained staff, massive capi^al ln;. 
vestments and large operational expenditures. Others 
cite data demonstrating that the pajoff from invest- 
ments in nondevelopmental programs may not be as 
significant as many would like to believe^ and that new 
approaches to tl\e education of^'oung^children have^o 
^ be cjoncetved^ approaches th^t are more than a sVrnpl/? 
downward extension of traditional educational re- 
quirements. They, warn that unless the issues of de- 
\«lui)mentdl validity, cost effectiyenes^am^ replicabiU 
ity^dte ad(^qudtely considered, scarce development 
monies will be squandered, and the^gplution to the basic . 
. problems uf earl^: childhood development will only be 
delavpd.. - - ^ ^ ■ --^ * 1. 

Here are some of the ways High/Dope's counterpart 
dgencSes in Ldtiif Ameritd hd\e been appc-uacbing Jhese 

problonisT , y 

^ . .. - . 

Ah experimental project of'tlie Fundacion de 
'Jardines Jnfantiles in Santiago. Chile has focused 
on the labor-ifitensive nature of developmentally 
v^alid preschool educational models* (as well as 
jthjs capital investment cDst&) by training teenage 
lunteers ar}d young mothers-to-be to serve as 
n^tors in an open-air community jJark pro- 
gram run under the direction of ojie professional 
(3ducator. In this model, now in the experimental 
itager the use of community , paraprofessionals 
means that some'^00 children are being served by 
one professional educator in-whal will hopefully 
turn out to be^n administratively ^wkable and 
devolopntefitally appropriate educational , 
€(xp^erjence. ^ * ' 

—When the question of operating costs came up at 
, 6 recent meeting of directors of 20 Santiago' 
, schools impleme»|ji^-a p^'rogram based on the 
Clognitively Oriented Curriculum', the group suf- 
firised the High^Scope consultant b^^unani- 
. riously^^reeing that it was no m&re expensive to 
* establish and maintain a cognitively oriented.^ 
classroom than a traditional classroom. They 
ipted that it was no logger necessary to have a 
air of scissors and a textbook for each childand 
classroom full of desks. Jn further examining 
his point, the educators concluded that every 
fkey experience" identified in the Cognitively 
.Oriented Curriculum could be appropriately 
landled withjeadrLj^' available.and in most cases 
Tee materials. ' • ^ 

—f^'e found that the "cdnsfruction areas" of the' 
Tearly chilflhood centers run in conjunction wfth 
^ la UNICEF-supported integral rural development 
jprogram in Puno.^eru. consist bf clay, ^water. 
I dung and straw\ The children and teachers are 
using the resulting adobe bricks to set up the. 




^ 'divisions in the o*pen-air educational setting!The 
ultimate value uf the learning taking place in 
these construction afe^s is. of course, dependent 
upon hoi\ these materials ar-e *used in the 
' student-t€.acher» ihterdctit)n. But the>:hoice of 
materials was certainly more culturally appro- 
- priate-aad just as jbedagogically usefulaas the 
jigsaw Qnd electric drill you migh^t^^md in a* 
* scho^Kin anotlTer setting. * 

\[ appears that with innovative program riTins,m"ajbT" 
new investments vv(5y Id not be necessary to make many 
of the existing social.service and edijedtion programs 
moi'e effective hi Latin America, as Alsewhere, short- 
ages of equipment and traditional service structures can 
be compensated for if a nfnv relationship'betwee;i par- 
' ents and teacher^ at}d children is brought about in'a^ 
creative seVvica framework. \ > - 

The Fbunddtiun s grassroots apniodch to educational 
reform does n^ permit massive oiange overnight in the 
national educational or social service networks, nor at 
this stage are we even attempting to accurately predict 
the time frame necessary to effectively work with these 
networks. However, our experience i» Latin America 
and the U^S 'is showing that once this process is started 
at a critical juncture in any of the variousjiiogram areas 
(e^.. preschool or bilingual education, nufrition dr 
dieflfth education), it may spfead to. other areas fe.g.. 
primar'y education, preservice training, clay care). In our 
L^tin American work, the points \^e have found to j^e 
most critical are a careful selection of tire counterpart' 
ageqci^and the desigrf^of a program model providing 

^ systematic support to the grassroots efforts overman ex^ 
tended period of time. We have worked with regulatory 

^ ' and primarily educational -institutions (e.g.. ministries 
arkl universities), and. as shown by our work in Chile. 

^T*Peru and Colombia, these institutions can-be valuable 
collaborators in certain aspilcts of our intervention plan. 
Hj^Wever. joining forces with the ser\^ce agejroes di- 
rectly responsible for implementing programs for needyL. 
children is alsd centraLto the achievement of our ob- 
jecjives. We are'^ot^interestecl in helping to establish^ 
^'research" institutions; rather our interest lies in work- 
ing with the service agencies in their efforts to perma- 
nently upgrade the quality of their programs to serve ih^ 
children from the neediest sectors of Latin American^ 
society. We hopp-th^t within five to eight years this effort 
* will result in a network of specialized service agencies 
which could sp^rhead application of what they have 
found to be effective toother programs tlljoughout Latin 
^merica.'and that these programs will in turmmake an' 
' important contribution to^the alleviation of one facet of 
the prc5blem*o,f extreme poverty in the developing 
world.Q * 



Odxid Visk. furnierlv with thii I'.S. A*»onc> for Internd: 
tiondl iiJ(jpm(jnt m katm Aniericd. Ul^e(;t^s (hi^ 
l'\jun(lat ion's Latin American efforts. 
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. 'P^ARKNT-INi-ANT h^DUCATlON 
" . programs and public policy 
statements have.begup to focus 
on support for ail parents — 
not only for parents of children 
J vr'iih physical handicaps or 
/^serious disorders; and not Only < 
for parents labelled or diagnosed 
^s hBving parenting handicaps. 
The evolution from .diagnosis 
of "ills" to the prot'ision of . _ 
supportive programs for all 
parents is, of course, not tomplete. 
?As part of an atlfempt todoGiu5ient 
the source and direction - ' * 
' ofHhe continuing evolution, in * 
High/SeopeVparent-infant ^ 
education projects! I recently 
compared our objectives for4he 
Ypsilanti-Carnegie Infant 
Education Projecft as^ted in 
a 1967 proposal, #1 at prelin^inary 
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Education of both young 
and adults is ine^ective unfess 
it grows'out o^Jhe initiative 
of the ^ople themselves, 
unless it speuk^ their language, 
and aniess it influences 
riot onJyj'soJbted individuals 
but* the life of the whole 
community. ^ , 

Robert L/Iieh', ^d. 

tHREE JHOUSAND YEARS OF 

'educational wisdom f/rom 
his introduction to an 
excerpt /rom Pesta I ozziV 

' LEONARD fic GERTRUfeE] 



xperts and Equgls 



reporOof 1368 and in the main * 
" research study of 1968 /This. 
comparison is presented in the , ' 
cndrt below. , 

jphe^ shift in stated objectives 
^ from "altering^** a situation 
that was supposed to exist to 
assisting mothers in "orienting, 
addpfing, obtaining, utiHzitig,^ 
shapijfg and reshaping" was 
paralj^ed^ih pur prograni by real 
changes in curriculum. Cur- 
riculupi is not static — one set of 
activities, one.set.'of experiences, 
one environmental arrangement^ 
-It is an interactive situation 
between peoplet .Information, 
goals; activities, experiences, 
physical ei^viroliment, tech- , 
riiqufs, etc. are all parts- of a 
curriculum, but none in jtself 
'constitutes the curriculum. The 
• one.element that binds them 
together is people. 



^ People change^and are agents 
of change. Ordinarily the 
\l ei^ir^mer\t is viewej^ as a ^et of 
fc^objects, toys or things, but a 

curriculum for ittteractive 
. learning t^kes into aHlbunt Jbhat 
there are diffe^reirces between 
people, antl that being an effective* 
teacher or homgvfsitor or patent 
e du cator mea^fe-rotog nizi ng 
that one/fy^ of paftnting style 
will not work for all children. 
Some parents are vely jJefinite 
about what they arrf^ying to do ^ 
with their children and how it 
should be dona Some feel that 



to some extent as lpng.astthe child 
is cared'for, it doesn'ljeally matter 
what other kind§^*of interactions 

^ .adults have with tieir infantr . 
Some- parents Jiavr specif ig^goals 

. for th^ir children j uch as 

. wanting them to hf independent 
at a very early age,^ and others ' 
feel that it Is inappropriate 
to e^ect anything from infants 
unfil they are two or three years » 

. old and walking and talking. 
An appreciation .of pluralism, 
of alternatives, of diversity, 
a respect for different life styles • 
— these are necessities in any * 
t>rogram that attempts to work . ' 
-with parents, for America is 
a' pluralistic society, and federaj 
legislation noW reflects the ' 

jjressure to protect that pluralism 
rather than to (nandate the . 
"melting pot." 
The '*real changes'* in our 

""^rriculum, thgn, w6re Essentially 
changes in attitude of the staff 



c 



tli^' mother s tOciching 
styl(» tO'UardMhdt ol hujIIhts u ho 
teach succosshillv * ^ 



F«n 1967 ^ 
PROPOSAL 



- Spring 1968 
REVISIONS FOLLOWING 
PILOT STUDY 



*^ • ' To help mothers: 
orient tlu;insul\u^u tbe tuathing 
as well as to the clisuplinary 
aspet:ts erf. the mother-i:hilcl * 
relationship* , * • 



• Fall 1968 
' OBJECTIVE^ FOR 
MAIN RESEARCH STUDY 

' ' ': \ ' 

To h(»lp nrothers: * 

orient tlu;[nse.lvt*<> toJhe t(;auhing 

cis well as to the c]is(.i4)linary 

aspecils of the motl|e.r-c:h ild 

relalionshi:p: 



adopt a suc(x\sslul toaclijiig style 
as defin(»d by Hess and Shipnicin 
(Hm7): 



adopt a teaching. slyle that rein- 
forces the chi'ld's Icariiing and 
growth:' 



and (o support the int(»llet tual 
i<rry\Uh oi the ( l>il d nl i re( l-l \ 
throug^jra{J\ing the moflier fof 
t(;aching th(» ^^hild ni a^(»-ap[)ro- 
pnat(* \\ay^ ^ . 



obtain and utdi/ethe nifonnation obtai|i ajKtutdr/ifth_e information 

iHJt.essar\ to ieai.h- tlieir'childnjn n(5t.essar> 'to teath their (.hildren 

in cige^ip|)ropViate ua\s. / 'in de\ el()pmt;nta!!\ * appropdatx) 

. ^ ^ ' wavs: " _ ^ ' 



^^vr — 

To alt(T tht' nibtlK^HK langila^c 
toward more loniplex and 
(»xpansiv(^ [)dtterns when talking 
With and re.spond.ing to her c hild,* 



sliajje or reshajjc their langiuige 
st\le of interiu lion with- their 
uhildmn touiird more apprupruj^;- 
patterns: * ^ ^ 



sha|j(? or rtjshape tht.' langLiag(» 
iiiter<it,ti(jn with their (.hildren to 
la(.ilitate the acAjuisiiion oi spee(.li 
and support intellectual develop- 
ment. 



To alter fh(; mother's manaue- 
nuMlt procedures toward use of 
>.\planati()ns ^nd reasons 



1 n 



-^iitVol I ing t ho, ch i Id.* 



develop alternative management 
procedures involving inducfive 
teduuques(e.g.. explanations) jn 
controlling the child. * ' 



towards thVpeople With 
whom they were interacting.* 
changes' marke(J' by increased 



^ *The kTnd of attitudinal ctiange I am 
^ speakmg of here is rarely reported 
in the educational qiid' scientific literature, 
so I am pleased to include the foliovvmg . 
example, provided b> fir. Michael Resnick 
of the University ofTiorida s Division ' 
of Continuing Education Family 
Development Frogram. from a story in 
a local Florida newspaper* ^ 
When Aaron (h}^soh),was an infant. ^, 
MiKe conducted a serjes of respqn- - 
siveness tests, pne of these tests' 
(consisted of ringing a bell. "I rang ^ 
it over here and over therfe and Aaron 
vvasnt responding . . , Finally* jacquie 
(his. wife) said. *VVhat are you dOiitg?' 
I thought about it. If somebody were 
ringing bells in my ears, I wouldn't know 

J low to respond either.'* That vvaslhe" 
urning- point. -Mike decided to JhrOW 
out the books an^i start over tising 
himself as the "instrument" for response 
• * ... his own voice .,. . his own face .\ 
. and sel oul to find where the rqai . 
V needs of parents and-chii^reif 
were, (emphasis^added) * 
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respect for individual differierices. 
We had learned that thfe attitudog- 
with which curriculum goals 
are formulated determine whether 
or not staff 'Will be skying by . 
. implication, "You aje a bad 
(or ignorant, or stupid) parent; 
my goals-are better than your 
goals; the information I haye . 
about, children is better thap the 
information you liave." 

This emphasis on respect ^ 
fox individual differences is not - 
meant to deny, of coufse, 
that parents;'do haueimany goals 
in common. If you ^sR parents,^ ^ 
*^What are your goals, what do you 
want for your children?" you are 
likel;^ to hear, **I want .my child 
to be srtiart ... to talk better^ 
... to have th^ chance I didnH 



have ... to do well in school * 
... to have j bjetter job so hfe 
doesn't have to work as hard as 
I do ... to have more time* * , . . 
than thave with my childre^n." * 
With some changes in termi- 

. nology it's evident, that the^e* 
are the same broad goals that most 
^educational grograms haye: ^ 
for'child development^ Tq^riguage 
production, -success jn scHool, 

-Recess-as an adult," etc.** 

How can educators help ' 
parents f ealiz^botb theirtommgn 
goals and their individual goals? 
One way, of course, is to^share ^ 

^ information! But the manner 
in which jnfornriation is shared is 
all iniporfant: Educators can • 
share thejr exj^rfise with 
parents, or parent^and educators 

- can Work together to find and • 
utilize information and r^soyrces ** 
pertinentto the parents/ goals. 



Parent: 
/ 



Here is a common parenting < 
. situation as well as a typical 
example of sharing informatfon: 

Parent:*' TMy jphild*cries or 
^ whirres all the time. 

• ^ '"My husBan4,and 
* I arq so upset. 
^ ^ He ^Vants the baby 
to learn that it can't 
" be near us all the 
* time. A threfe-month- 

old baby nee*ds^ , 
^ to learn it can't have 

, attention every time 
it whines\ What can 
' - I dor- 
Home Visitor: "What are you ^ 
doing now?" ' 
"My husband told 
me that every time 
the baby whii^es 
' " I am to pick it up and 

piit it in the crib 
in the other ropm, \ 
^ , close the door , ' 

and let;-it cry^" 
Home Visitor: "Does that work?" 

"No, the baby just 
crie^ and crie^, 
until I can't stand 
'it and I go to pick . 
him up." 

"Do you Want the * 
child hear ypu?" 
"Yes, I ceally do, 
Bot I don't want 
him whining 
, *all th^^Vme.!' 

Home Visitor: "What happens 

when you have the ' 
child near you?'^ 
'1 put the baby in 
the car seat and 
* , he looks around . 

t , aylTttle bit and 
tnen he whines 
and cries untiM jick 
him up.", 
' Home Visitor: "It's not unusual 
for babies to cry 
when they are 

strapped inta very 

uilcomfortable ^ 
positions orlon hard 



PoTisnt: 



Home Visitor: 



Parent:* 



Parent; 



surfaces. Some 
parents find a baby 
is happier and more; 
interested in 
Watching things if 
there is a blanket 
padding the back^ . 
of the c^r seat. Other 
parents will put 
a baby that age 
in an armchair with 
pilloWs on each . 
side, or move the 
crib into^the room 
where they are 
working. You could 
try some different 
ways of having 
the child in the room 
with you. Watch 
to see exactly when 
the child whines; 




that will give you 
the information you 
_ " need to decide what 

to^o. I am looking 
forward Jo talking 
wifh you about it 
next time*. . .'* 
This is ati example of one-way 
sharing. iAlthough it's.a very 
us^fifjuHotm of^dialpgue and has^ 
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the advantage of the educator ' . 
seeking informationJrom 
the parent about her child, 
all the information about 
what to' do and how to do it 
comfes from the howe v^itor, 
not the parent. Sharing can ^e 
one-way (I share my^information 
with you) or it can bB tvvo-wpy 
(we share with each other" 
what we bo^^know best — we'r,e 
both experts). In the latter case, 
information is more likely to be 
learned and used, the more so 
if shared in the context of 
actual experience. In the example 
above, the home visit/r may 
ha\(e^ given the mother some 
valuable information, but if 
is^mpre likely that changesMn the 
mother's attitudes and behavior 
with her child would have been 
assured if the home visitor had 
joined in the experience: 

Parent: "I put the baby «- 

y in the car^seafe — " ' 
Home Visitor^ "If you're willing. 

i^t's do that now. 
Let's put the baby 
in the car seat and* 
see what's making^ 
him so unhappy." *y 
Parent &nd lipme visitor put 
the baby in the car seat near them 
^and try to play a game with 
'toys. The baby cries as ulual. 
Home Visitor: "It's not unusual for 
"<> ;i J babies to cry when 
they're strapped 
into uncomfortable 
positions or on 
t'hard surfaces. ^ 
'What could we do 
. to make the babjf 
more comfortable?**^ 
Parent: "Let's put the > 

^ .crib blanket under 
' The baby and see 
^ if he stops crying." 
Injhis-way the home visitor 
vyould have been*lielping 
the parent solve, a problem for 
herself by actually doing things- 
with the parent and baby; - ' 

thfe parent Would have had the 
chance to. determine, empirically, . 
^v^Kat works best with her child * . 
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and what is most satisfying 
to them both. 
When its not possible to -ertter 
• into experiences, home visitors ^ 
can still involve parents 'in 
a fivo-ivay sharing of information! 
Not too long ago a supervisor 
went on a visit wfth a home visitor, 
and thfe moth'er began the visit 
in'an argumentative tone (evidently *^ 
she had had this conversation 
with sopieone before); "Boys 
are smarter than giris and that's 
why this child (a girl) is just 
acting so dumb, because boys 
are smarter than girls." The 
home visitor tried {o convince 
the parent that dll boys are not 
smarter than all girls and that 
fxayhe if they could provide 
a situation that was interesting 
enojgli^or the little girl she would 
learn too. The mother remained 
unconvinced. The supervisor saidv 

"Mrs in your family 

are all the boys smarter than 
all the girls?;* They smiled at 
each other, sat dov\Ti and had a talk' 
about which of the children in 
her family, male or female, 
did things soonar. Did they walk, 
sooner, did they talk sooner? . 
Was that really what learning was 
about? Did that make-you smart? 

This dial(5g«e succeeded ifi ' 
changing the mother's opinion 
because she was an expert on her 
own family; her ow n obserx'otiondl 
brought ou^ by the super\'isor. 
served to disprove her ill- , 
considered but firmly held < 
belief. How different is such 
'a dialogue from .the authpritarian. 
"Now I shall teack^ybu in such a 
^ way that youlcnow that boy^, 
are not srriarter than girls." * 

Generally speaking, people 
respond' better to coopera<j\'e 
learning situations where each ' 
person is an aqtive ancLequal 
particfpant. Home visit9rs 
can help parents feel that, J . 
their \Mews are important, 
that theycan learn to observe 
their children and rely on their 
ovVn informed judgement in ' 
raising them— tha^Jhey possess * 
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intuitive knowledge and a. 
capacity to learn by doing that , 
is more valuable than all the 
child-development inforijiation 
coittained'in books or in the • 
^ minds of home visitors. 
Programs that depjend solely 
on experts or Fesearch data to 
detefhiine the content will fail 
just as sorely as programs 
that depend solely on parents.' 

Current newspaper articles, 
books and advertising brochures 
assail us with information 
on how to be an effective parent. 
Despite jthis barrage of matermls, 
niany people still'question^the * 
effectiveness of their parenting 
skill, while some don't have ' 
the time or resources to utilize, . 
the "expert" information. 
Programs -working with parents 
are discovering the limitations 
of written materials in 
communicating information 
and affecting parents' attitudes 
toward child-rearing. As 
Lally'and Honig point out. 

The problems th^t'Ve face tpday 
are not solved simply by 
the pro\ision of curriculum 
manUais or by dissemination of 



exemplary cognitive 1)tograms ' 
-lor infants and young children' 
. .^fiopefuJly they cmi be 
- solved by . a climate 
m which the parents anjl 
caregivers can feel bbtter about 
themselves and can see 
themselves in positian^of , 
responsibility and pride 
with regard to the education 
^ of their young child -enT^* » 
' ("Education jgf Infailts and 
Toddlers." in TiiK 

IAlJ:i»ri()N.AL IM ANT. \bl. 3) 

' A parent in High/Scope's 
Home- Visitor prpject expressed 
t'his "responsibility and pride" 
when she said. "High/Scope has 
made me aware of whs t my child 
is doing at his particu ar age. 
It has 'encouraged me o spend 
more time wjth my children 
as individuals. ffigh/Scope 
has taught me*to encourage r^iy 
child to do things I thought 
she could do. without pushing. 
High/Scope has also helped, 
nie enjoy my children more."G 



Dolores /. l.anibic is 
t'^ie Parent- 1 nf<nU 1 
Dppiirtmonl. 



director of 
d U(.(it ion 
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a" generative approacH 



RICHARD LALLI 
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Children derive particular 
enjoyment from dramatic activ- 

, ities they have generated 
"^themselves. They ate always ready 
'to re-create some part' of their 
home^life, some person they have 
know^l'seen or read about, some 
*^situation,that has personal 
meaning for them. Through such 
r6-enactment they build on these 
experiences and thereby cjeepen 
their understanding of t'ljem; 
they become aware of what people 

' different from them'selves'do,^y 
and feel once' they've tried be- 
coming tfiose people. As children 
grow they generate more 

' sophisticated forms for their ^ 
dramatic instincts. They rarely run 
out of ideas or become ti^ed of 
generating their own dramatic . 
play. The'y stimulate one another 
to expand the content, detail 
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and devices' of their invented 
plays. While doing drama they 
find many way^ of solving the 
problems they discover. They 
use language, costumes, music, 
dancing, puppets, fopd and 
the audience in their creative- 
efforts. 

A generative approach to drama 
does not aim to produce polished 
actors and actresses. Rather it 
seeks to help childre^ devefop 
their capacity for cod^Derative 
dramatic play, in ord^r 1o ^ 
(1) provide occasionsT'or jihi-nking 

^tlirough and solving problems 
and (2) allow children to build 
upon their communicative 

t:and expressive potential . 

Two recent productions at the 
High/Scope Elementary and 
Middle School illustrate some as- 
p.ects of child-generated dramavin 

. oneplay, 'The House Sn the Hill^;' 
six children creafed'a seven-scene 
collage of events. In the oth,er, 

/ ''History of Black America.'' '"^ ' 
onelwelve-year-old vvrote a . 
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detailed script and directed 

a production with many children 

of different ages.' 

"The House on the Hill" 
This play grew from some chil- 
dren's, plans to have a party. 
TJiey gatli^red one day to make ^ 
a list of foods each person would 
brings They invited an adult 
t« help and alorfg the way decided 
the party u ould be part of a pla\ , 
Lisa, age seven, started writing: i 
"One's up on.a time." Before 
getting much further everyone had 
agreed to first make a list of the 
Lharacte"rs' names. By this 
time five people were invoked: 

(^isa (age 7) . . . .;. . . .Brenda. 
/ a mother 

Nikki (age 6) .Christy. 

i her teen- 

age 

^ ^ daughter 

' Johnnie (age 9) . . Suzie. 

• ' * ^ . their 

maid 
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.S(MijL(age 10) . . /. . .Shatisa, 
a college* 

^ ' ^ ^' girl 
Mr. Lalli^teacher) . . .Grond- 
^ " / • fQiber- 

In the course of making up the 
story, these people were added: 
Tahia (visitor) . . . .Grand"- 
. * mother 

Tim (age 7) Bill th^ 

'milkman. 
; paperboy 
and mail- 
man. 

Rdbeh {agg 11) . . .Bob 

Wayne, the 
% refpairman 



These parts ^re not chosen a 
with explicit relationships in mjk 
mind: only later did everyone IBP 
agree that the grandparehts wer^ 
married, and that they were the 
garents ot Brenda. the mother, 
'Varying conceptualizations of 
w.hat the play would "be like" 
were verbalized and negotiated 
as the children wrote the scene > 
descriptions. But first they 
needed to, settle upon the stage . 
setup. There would'^have to be 
about five houses. The home 
where the party was to be held^ 
got center. ^age; the maid's, hon^e 
would not be visible td the- 
audience. 

The .children started writing: 
"Orj^ da/'. . r The adulr helped 
themiocus: ''Which d^y? ^ 
What time?** Making such simple 
yet exacting decisions gave thehi a 
more peRmanent framework 
within which to develop the 
story. They devised this scene 
. format: ^ 

SCENE feOne Monday Morning 

Shalisa —jyst about to go to* 
. * school ' ^ 

Br^db— calfirig the maid to 
i^ome 'down and clean 
^\ ^ Suzie— talking on the phone* 
* Christy— getting^ready to go * 

to school - 1,. 
^ ' Grandp.arent's — sleeping 
*" Rill — delivering milk — * 
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Bob — offstage (working 
the^lights) 

Three scenes were composed in 
this fashion in half an hoUr. 
The action of the play was td- ' 
culmina*te in a party. 
, At various times during the,next 
few days the children gather^cl ^ 
to complefte the scenariof rea^ it 
pver many times, Write about their 
characters and drav^ pictures of 
how their houses would look. 
They were not concerned wit]i /I 
rehearsing,' even when the • ' ^ 
performance \vas a day, away, but 
m'stead spent time prepai;ing* 
the set and expanding t?ie storyJ 
There were some new elements:, 
Sonji was to have a bpyfriend, 
which vybuldlead tQa wedding; so 
the pacty at the'endjwould be 
a wjedding party. Tim would be 
Nikkf's boyfriend because they're 
the same height! • 

The younger children were 
involved only in their own parts. 
The two oidfi*r children, Robert 
and Sonji, however, continually 
made decis^ions \yhi,ch co- ' ' 
ordinated many par^s and produced 
a somewKat iogfc^l sequence of 
events. In so doing they tended to 
become the»main jcharacters. 

Individual interpretations of 
what the pjfay^^vas realjy about 
,grew as the group began setting up« 
their houses ^find playing iheir 
roles. So many eleme/its wore 
at work — eight cljaracters and 
seven scenes th^t/most 
oUhe childsen could not grasp ; 
the overall logic of ^the play. . ' ^ 
But they^Wer^ not really concerned' 
whether th6 aucj^ienc^ would /. 
understand -the story. .Ctnly Sonji 
wa'nted to hurryxand start 
practicing so that shp-WQu];dn't 
forget^her part; the younger 
children Were not looking' thai 
faKahead. 

XJhe highlight & Mnc pi ay 
for iBPSt.^f the^hildren/ w 
final party. "Which donclirae 
with refreshments for the 
-audience. Dtirihg the /erforma\nce 
Robert read the scehjg descriptions 
into a microphon^nd anipHfier 
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• he had rigged Aip. Tie aL 
worked the lights and spunH 
system.- Somp of the players 
merely pantomimed actiofis'^ndj 
letjhe.grannpar^nts-(me W 
two adults/ take oyer/ p very one/ 
was "on siage" mos^of the 
tim'el^llhough they /were pla-, 
tively unawaire of Wh§t co-players 
were doing. The final prpdqotion 
was a fiheen-minute series^/ 
.many sirpultaneojus eve^nts. 

"History of Bla/sk Ameriqjl 

For a few mon/hs**Carmen, a 
tyvelvQ^-year-ola middle schooler, 
had been reading the EBJt 
PICTORIAL HISTORY OF BLACK 
AMERICA, ana she decided to 
write a play/^bout how black 

. people havo been treated^in '^ 
America, Qarnien knew now she. 
\yanted to jgo about tnis pro- 
duction. Sfne read parts of the 
book, picked events ^d translated 
the descmptions of me. events • ^ 
into hjer/own words. Sh6 had 
previously collaborated with others 
children the class' on two 

' other scripts, jDut'she wanted to 
v^rite this one on her own, 
because, as she said, ''other 
cl>ilaren ^ren't ablfe to eom- ' ^ 
pyppise." The script, which she 
typed twic6 and dittoed herself, 
has seven scenes with precise 

*- lines and some stage directions, 
liere are .some of the scenes: • 

SCEf^E3 
Horriett: Come on rny^Deople, 
^ ♦ let us hurry. L,et-us not 
J be slow. We want 
• ' . to be fast as we can. We 
will have to do a -> \ 

* lot of walking and not * 

aH of it.will b^mlhe 
undergroun^tunnel. 
We Will have to ■ 
' dress up'-as strangers so * 
thdt np white man ■ 
can know that we are' 
runaway slaves. ' 
Grqg: ' Harriett, let me tell . 
you something.^You « 




sure do got a head on 
your shoulders. • . 

Harnett: Well, than(k you Greg. 

Soon in the jiext part of towji . . 



Greg: 



SCErfE 4 ' 
*VVow, man, vvHat a ^ 
beautiful pi ace -you 
picked out, sweet mama. 
You really did it 
\ this time! - 
Harriett: Never mind about all 
J, that sweet mama * 
stiiff right'now, Greg. 
We have^to find houses 
, '"^ ' ^nd get settled/ • 
(ThQy start -singing th^ song) 

SCENE 5 
Norrotov: Well, every tfijijg 
^ ' went fine for Harriett" ^ 
and her people. She 
^ transported^all of ' 
* them to this beautiful. 
,^ part of tovyn and 
they enjoyed this and 



theylTiiUtjfi^ir htiuses 
and gettleo^wn and 
had lots of chnldren; 
and lived vftr^^^appy. 
Harriett kj?4wishe was , 
doing Wrong'escaping , 
Mike tjhist)Ut she never 
^ gave upvfaith/that was 
the mpst important . 
* * thing to her and 
'her' people. *. 
' ► *• ^ 
While writing the scri]:rt 
Carmen seemed to%have^a very 
clear mental picture of what o 
she wanted the play to be lite. Sh§ 
♦could rnake 'decisions very " 
quickly regarding, tbe ap'propri- / 
•ateness of lines, the use of 
music, the continual alddition^ot 
.new, ijiteresting details. She »" 1 
has t^ie narrator summarize th6 
auction between scenes; at the 
end the narrator describes a 
number of black.Americ^s who 
have played significant roles- 
historically. 



. At the time this article is being 
written, Carmen is just ^nipleting 
the script. She feels she will 
need another month to do the 
following: ^ 

1. Get 'everyone together 
for a read;through. 

2. Get props. 

3. Get the right scenerj' and 
• ^ stage. 

4. Get people to learn their 
lines (in two weeks). 

5. Practice each scene; 
-6. Dress rehearsal. 

7. Sell tickets. 

8. Put on the play. ^ 

She realizes, th6ugh. that she can't 
set a performance date since 
yie's not sure how long it will 
take people to learn their 
lines and how difficult it vvill 
to get everyone together at thp 
same time to rehearse. She has not 
yet tho\ight about some aspects 
of the production process, 
sjuch as lighting and space for the 
audience, but shg is confident 
and patient.^She has already spent 
one m^nth preparing th'^J scnpt.' * 
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In developing drama as a. content 
area for thp Cognitively Oriented 
Curriculum, we have been 
identifyin^dramatic behaviors of 
children whiclvreflect cognitive- 
developmental stages as described 
by Jean Piaget.* By^allowing 
children to dembnstrate these 
behaviors thr6ugh their self- 
generated dramatic activities, 
we are learning what teachers can . 
observe and strengthen a^ they, 
facilitate drarfia in the classroom. 

The two plays described above' 
illustrate some'characteristics 
of natiiral dramatic behavior that 
reflect general thinking abilities.^ 



*Chil(lron jn*the preopt^rationpl. concrete 
operational apd formal optiratiotlal _ 
stages of d6vefopnient are refe^rtfd to^here 
as. respectively: younger, older and . 
adolescent children. 



(In situations where qhildreh 
have-been "taught*; drama-, such 
^ characteristics may not be ' 
evident, for these children 
m^y stop relying oh their giener- 
ative abilities and merely follow 
•rules or mimic the teacher's 
'exa^tiple.) The most obvious 
differences in' children's 
(dramatic behavior can be seen in 
the rples they play. Children/ 
choosq roles that ai^e within their 
range of social awareness. 
The youngest children in our first 
example chosfe to depict char- 
acters they had direct knovyledge 
of. as young children usually 
do — mother, dai^hter, paperboy. - 
They envisioned these characters 
in terms of their general contours, 
with few precise details to 
give them individuality — in other 
words, they portrayed them 
as "types" ratheTthaRindividuals. 
T|ie older children included 
characters they had seen once or a' 
few times. D^rhaps only from ^ 
a distance^or on atdevision. 
^how) — rpaid, repairman, college 
girl. Older children seem t© 
' prefer roles that pertain to their 
ownaspirations — what they want 
t^'be." Adolescents like r / 
COTmen can portray people about 
ivhWi they have only heard 
or read,\vho embody some ideal 
or virtue with which the 
a^ijjipscent idientifi^s. ^ 

Thus t^he spectrum of roles 
children c^hobse ranges from 
the immediate for the youngest, ' 
, to the more distant of infrequently 
seen thoUgh still visible for I ♦ 
the older children, to the • • 
"invisible" {historical in' our 
second example) for the oldest. 
In addition, children at all ages 
.are attracted to* various exciting^ 
characters, such^s those 
who possess some power or magic! 

Chtldren's drai^iatic actions a^nd , 
re-creation of events demon- » 
sfrate their ability to coordinate r 
details. Young children repeat a . 
feW familiar everyday actions 
which are'usually rather sim*ple, 
iS\Ach as reading a news-paper 
'or watching TV; they do not 
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expi^ss the kind of person 
a charelcter is. but merely what he 
or she often doe^. Older children 
become concerned with the 
details of realistic depiction. 
They make a room look just 

" fight or walk with a wiggle and an 
armful of books the way they thifik 
'^a college girl does. They select 
'^complex actions such as 
W)stessing a party or getting- 
someone to help them fix a car. 
- AdolescenjtS coordinate even 
more details and varj^bles. They 
-tare concerned wi\h details of 
gesture, facial expression . 
arid tone of voice, which they 
trf to /;ontrol as tHey act. 
Drama dependls upon complex' 
relationships -^jttong playfers' 

\ actions.' and ^t gains in meaning 
as!adolescents intentionally 
link events arid characters. 

^s children develop intel- 
lectually, their dramatic behavior 
encompasses more details and 
more interactions with co-players. 
Yourig children are often unaware 
of co-players and therefore 
do not ^relate to them. Older 
children set .up^situations.which 
depend upon interactions 
among the gr'bup: in order fpr the 
party-to occur. 'Son:ieohe*must 

Invite the gueists, prepare the 
food and* clean the_house. after '* 
which the guests must all arrive * 
and- do what they.thfAk happens 
.at pMies. Th;s requires much - 
response to others. ^ 

; Young'children.chqoSe* 
characters and act out events 
spontaneously. They are natural 
improvisors. After setting 
up some props and trying outcome 
roles they can often say what 
role they want to play and mention v 
a few thingis the charaater would' 
do, but these plans are often 
forgotten as improvisation ' ' 
takes over. Older children can 
plan roles and specific events 
cooperatively. They anticipate 
pro^lems and figure out what each 

, persort will have to do in * 
order for the events to occur. 
Adolescents will often write the 
entire 'script, complete W4th 



^stage direttioris, before acting 
Anything out, Jhey plajj events 
, with tRe effect on the audience 
in mindV 

m 

Teachers can facilitate child- 
gejierat^d drama by encouraging' 
children to generate the content 
and by helping them to glan 
'and record their plays in^a manner 
appropriate to their lev^el ot' 
, development. Teachefs can the'n 
^observe two aspe'fets of cognitive 
experience which drama elioits 
-and strengthens -\- time and 
awareness of Qther points of view. • 

In f^w other activities do • 
d{tildren have the chance^ to scru- 
tinize and re-create time as in 
drama. Children at different 
stages of development perceive 
time' in distinctly different ways 
and thus represent time differently 
in tneit dramatic play. Nl^ki."^^^ 
a six-year-old* was con^Qnt to go*"^ 
to bed at nOon in *The House 
on the Hill.'* She spent her time , 
doing only three things: going 
to school . goingNo ^ed and talking 
on the phone. On the othpr 
hand, the older children, 
Sonji and Robert, wanted things' 
to happen logically, to the 
point where basic (though 
dramatically irrelevant) steps 
could uot be omitted; forexample, 
SonjiMnsjsted that a complete 
new scene be inserted since 
she had to walk to-^school baorQ 
she could walk/rom school. 
Cbnsequently, as older'children 
try to incfude as many parts 
as possible to represent time 
comprehensively and logically, 
their plays become long con- 
^tinuous scenes with few high- 
lights. They may then divide th^, 
action into separate scenes,'*"* 
but usually nothing has happened ' 
between scenes. A still older 
child, Carmen, showed more 
awareness of what was drama t- ► " 
ically ^ijipropriate ^s she 
condensed over one hundred years 
of history into eight scenes in 



her ''History of Black America." \ 
In these scenes she tried to 
present only key events in 9 
logical sequence; the scenes varied^ 
ih leng'lh according to th^'effeqf 
sKe wanted to achieve, 

Children's awareness of other 
points of view expands as they 
develop. Young children/portray 
very simple actions of^^ry 
familiar people. They do not 
firmly distinguish between 
themsgfl-vgs and their roles, or 
among\thp roles Ihey play, and 
they frequently have only a 
f vague notion of co-ptayers' ro|es. 
As they grow thejj are better 
able id respond to co-players and 
to cooperate, and the invention s 
"of drama becomes a truly social 
affafir. This new dimension brings 

A intrigue, Qonflict and excitement 
to the activity — the roots 
of^rama. Older children wanf to 

" niiake things happen. This tak^s 
o^anization and awareness of 
^th^rs* roles, as well as Jhe- 
^bili^y to distinguish clearly 
between oneself and one*s role. 

Many situations ar-ise in 
dramatic activity which require 
thildren to consider how someone 

; other than themselvesNvould 

" feel, think and act. With 

* adolescents another din^engion 
^is added* to this awareness of ether 
p,oints of view: they think ^aboilt 
what the audience will think and 
see. Frequently they stop to t ^ 
objectively view what they are ' - 
doing — to picture' it in their 
minds from the audience^s 

, position. This complex process ' 
of stepping into someone elsets 

" shoes gives rise to questions Hke,' 
What does thMairdience need 

' to know? Hq^mrHNhe audience 
fefel? Is this as clear \o the 
audience^s^i^t is to ,rhe? These are > 
que^tioTis^hat prdfgssional 
draniatists must ask themselves, 
and it is exciting to see adolescents 
discover their significance. 

The fact tJiat differences in 
dratnatifc behavior are linked to* 
cognitive development sUggests 
that adult expectatfons should 




be'geared accordingly, ahcy 
that adult ii;^fer^entions^kould 
respect the n^tmaLpi^ci^nsity 
for, dramatic activity that qost ' • 
children will display, if they 
are-' given adequate space and tme ^ 
and encouragement. Teachers 
*can help* children organize their 
oivn plays, write them and 
prC)duce them. The dramatic play 
we see on playgrounds, in 
' the backyard and in the classroom 
6an lead t6 educationally 
significant experiences, g^idecf • 
but not controlled by teachers, 
in which coijimunication, 
cooperation, problem-solving, 
movement and thinking skills are 
strengthened as children 
express theif conce|ptions of, 
reiriluTTX r 
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A Ptqgdtian Perspective on Thinking arid Leering 



ROBERT D.^MATZ 
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Im agine* a k i v e - yI- a r • o l d 
- girl playing at a water table. She dis- 
covers that a vvoodeil'spodn and a 
cork both niay float on the surface 
of the water. If the child's thinking 
about this event were cast jnto 
^ adult language, it might take the 
^•following form :^ * The cork and 
spoon are both made of wood and 
they both float . . . wooden objects 
float, chairs are wooden, chairs 
' float, metal chairs* 7. . will float 
likewise.'*^ From the perspective 
of adult logic the1:e ja:fe certain 
flaws in the child's reasoning. Onje 
mistake is the confusion of the 
class of wooden chairs with the 
class of chairs in gei1eral'(includ* 
ing metalcbairs, plastic chairs and 
' all other 'types). 

Whatifactors have led the child 
to make, this mistake and what 
significance does this mistake 
have? Many peoplevwould say* 
that the child has acquired an in- 
Correct fact about xhairs. andlhat 
it is important to insure the child's 
early acquisition of a correct base 
--''""^Tlonovvledge about the ^orld in 
' order for the child eventually to 
^ attain a^l(flt concepts. JLet us refer 
to this point bf view as one cen- 
tered upon the cc^ntent^of thought, 
or ^its figurative aspect. For the 
purposes of this article, figurative 
processes may be defined as^hose 
elements, that can be a part of one*s 
mom'fent-to-moment awareness. 



P'or instance, t^tile perception, 
mentd iniagerM».\nd jltiemor^ of 
yment^TsymMsWe^tltdements of 
/ figurative thougl\ Thus>the types 
I of things we refer <o as factsV^es. 
\ and concepts all possess a 
Vative character when they are Tr 
otPrewareness. ' 



Operative th^tight ' 

' CognitiveTdevelopmental theory, 
informed by thexjvork.of Jean 
Pififget and his colleagues, recog- 
nizes the iniportance Qf figurative 
processes while ^ffirming ^Qie 
existence of a complenientary^et/ 
of processes referred to as operative 
thought*.2 Operative processes, ^ 
which ar^.uncbnscious* lend sig- 
nificance to figurative processes 
"because they permit mental trans- 
formations ^rom one figuratfve 
element to' another. 

For example^,one tyjg^6 of trans- 
formation is the action of com- 
bining; its inyei'se. separati'rtg, / 
is another. Afjter arriving afa*^-^ 
particular stage of development, 
* people can mentally combine four 
.chairs with two chairs and con- 
clude thaj, there are six' chairs. 
The figurative elements in this 
process are three different quan- 
tities of chairs. Readerslnay^ have 
various ways of representing these * 
^^quantities* to themselves (for 
, example, as images of groups^f 
^chairs, or as the verbaLrule "4 -^2 
= 6*'), but there will always be 
three quantities. 
These three quantities are in' no 



wa;y provided by.direct experienc^ 
—one' cannot in reality-st^rt with * 
six chairs in a room and ^ut four 
of them ir^ne corner, two of them, 
rn a second corner, and six of-them 
in a third corner, so that there are 
4hr^ different guantifies at the 
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same time. The three quantities 
are mental products cffeatedby the 
.operations of/combining and 
sd'p.arating. These opetcition^ 
allow uj to understand the con- 
nection between one mometit» of 
awareness iri which there are two 
separate grpupsrcif chairs and 
anotheMa^ment of awareness in 
wlfich# there ,is a thifd group. 
Th^s, another way^f representing - 
the relationship i)etween figu- 
rative and,op,erative processets is' 
to say that operative processes 
allow .us- to e^^tractmeanings^froni 
the changes bf one niora'ent joi 
awareness, tQ another.'. * 
. The (Operations of combining 
and separating are^lso relevant^ 
to the first example of the qhild> 
reasoning at the water table. A 
> cogniti ve-developmentalist xvx)ujd 
•assume that /the> child 'had not 
, deyeloped the operative^structure 
^of class inclusion, -the ability to 
• cojrnbine and se^p^ratg a class of^ 
objects, or events with supp- 
ort! inate.class^s^ and subclasses. 
In the example^ the child confused- 
the class'^of wooden chairs with 
"^the class of chairs in general either^ 
because she had not acquire^ the 
mentel operations* of combining . 
and separating or because she was 
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not geared to use the operations 
, in her reasoning. 
"For, the cognitiv e-de\ elbp-^ 
fnentalist. the significance of Hie 
child's^istake would not be that 
she shouldbe tadght directl) sume 
facts about chairs. Uisteacl. the 
I cognitive-d&veiopnientalisi <vould 
' • 1 lice that the child wa^ engaged ^ 
mentally in attempting to mani- 
pulate elassesof objects and events 
^ and would attempt to extend this 
activity at appropriate moments. 
Once the child consoliclated her 
structlire of class inclusion, the 
"facts** about chairs would be • 
obvious to her. 

The cognitive unconscious 
Ciognitive'-developmental theory 
involves both operative and figu- 
rative mental processes: other 
theories tend to involve only 
• figurative processes. The reason 
for thisomissionis not incidental. 
Fig-urative processes are easiest of 
the two for iViost persons to under- 
stand, because we are. for the most 
part, unaware or unconscious of 
the operative aspects of though^ 

V Since each person s operative 
' processes are predominantly un- 
^ conscious, it is difffcult fo"TLis>tOv>v 
appreciate the role they pfey in^ 
our. thinking, and it is that mufih 
.npre difficult for us to.apprehend 
the .workings of operative .strnc^. 
tures'in ^hc thinking of childrer^. 

The term "unconscious"* 
most ofteji refers to memprres and'^ ^ 
drives .that are removi^d from 
' awareness i)i?cause thoy are . 

^ threatening to the self. However, 
cognitive psychologists recognize 
the existence of other menfal pro- * 
cesses that are characteristically 
outs'*^*" of awareness not because 
of emotional conflict but because 
of some design features of the 
, human brain One writer has sug- 
gested th^t the pjirvasiveness of 
thes^ design features prohibits us 
^from recognizing the existence of 
"the cognitive\inconscious in 
much the same sense that a fish 
would probablj' be the last-creature - 
to discover water. . • , *^ 
One of the Resign features of the 
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brain iS the speed with which one 
unit of thotight follows, another.' 
Experiments in human infor- 
matio'n processing have show-ni 
that sequei;)ces of thought run off 
in bursts of microseconds. Yet our . 
awareness of our tlfinking does xiSi 
seem to proceed nearly as quickly. 
' So \ve are generally aw^are of the 
products of our thinking raj[,her 
t^an the processes. 

.Another desigrk feature is the 
multiplicity of thtught. Research 
has demonstrated' that mental 
operations often run together in 
parallel Tashion. with several^, 
relatdd unifs^ctivated in a Sirnul- / 
taHfious pattern. One area of this 
research has been the visual 
'scanning of printed lists. Subjects*^ 
scan, a list of consonant strings 
until they find one that has some 
critical property siich as the letter 
Z. The result of importance is that . 
it takes no longer to identify 
string if a practiced subject is look- 
ing for several letters at once than 
if the suhj^ct is searching for one 
letter only.-^ For example, suppose 
the following strings are a section 
from a larger list: ' 
CTVGT WRDZQ LStjo' v- • 
SDZLB • DPKBL KTVGL 
NYXCH HTGCX RBCMB 

it will take the subject no longer 
to find all the stringy ivith two 
letters'. Z and S. thanit will to find 
all the strings. with one letter. Z. » , 
Other research has examined mo^e 

.* complicated problems and has 

. shown Jrow.they require several 
ideas ^tq be activated simul- 
taneously to .achieve solution. 

ii^^This deitionstration the ca-J' 
papit^ to conceptualize more than 
one factor simultaneously ^eems 
to belie our intuitive iknowledge 
of the difficulty of engaging in^ 
tw o types of tasks at the same tinre. 
l)i facLi there is considerable 

, evidence, that people cannot foj- 
low twof conversiJtions ^jk^nce. 

mpr solve two puzzles at once, 
without a decrease Th succesful 
performance. This apparent con- : 
tradiction may be resolved by ^ 
qualif>ing the assertion of the 



multip4i^it> of thougjit. mental 
operations may occur simul- 
taneously when at least one of \ 
them is "automatic" enough to be * 
outside of consciousness. 
-The act+Clty of letter identifica- 
tion can be represented in the? 
following manner. 



Conscious Operation 

*'lMnd all strmgs containmg 
Z and S" 



rr, . — I 

(Unconscious 



{ Operations 

'Detect features 
of 7r 




Detect features 
• ofS" 



. The representation indicates that 
the actual processes by which the 
individual letters are "recognized 
usually are unconscious and can' 
oceur .simultaneously. The un- 
consciou^-operations referred to in 
the^diagrapi can be thought^ of as 
"rules." Th'o^-rul'e for recognizing 
the letter Z can be r&preser>ted 
in .verbal form as* follows: "If a 

letter has^two horizontal parallel 
lines connected by a diagonal fr9m * 
lower. left to upper right, then the 
' letter is a Z." ' " * 

Beyond introspection 

These features^ of the cognitive 
Unconscious point to the fallibility 
of introspection for gaining 
knowledge about the activity 6f / 
thinking. There i§ a -strong ten- 
dency to believe ttiat the elements 
observable through .introspection 
are ^11 there is to ouf thoughts 
The tendency is so powecful that 
one scjiolar has referred to it as the 
major stumbling block in the path 

^of the psycHology of intelligence, , 
Once one has been alertWd to the 
incohclusiveness of introspectioti, ' r 
one canijasily find commpnplace 
illustrations of *how individuals 
do not ^ave access to their own 

^cogn^i^tiv'e processes^ For any 
particular domai-n df thinking 
skilly, this lack of access can apply 
even to individuals who are highl^ 
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proOcient. For example, a few 
ye^rs ago I was attempting to teach 
^ myself to recogni:^ trees by name. 
I had a friorfd who was able to 
identify correctly most varieties 
Ojf trees, and I wMDUld often ask hdr 
to i n^gitft^ of how she knew that 
a particular tree was a walnut, 
ispriice, or elrrt>Her responses* 
" gfv'en in seriousness, were similar 
to the following: "1 just know it is 
/a vv,alnut tree 'because walnut 
trees remind me of my father." 
•While it was true that walnut 
' trees reminded her of her father. 
t\liis rfiemory needed to be the 
result of a set of other •Cognitive 
jyocesses. Detection of the par- 
ticular features'- of vi^alput trees 
related to pr/perties of the bark. 
* leaves, andr composition^most 
have takom place before the 
memory*of her father. Otherwise 
.there >s rio reasort to suppose 
walmit trees vvould^ revive the 
memory any *more than other 
varieties of trees. 
* In order to'reach bq|sjond intro- 
• spection, then, it is necessary to 
step outside of thought and^ 
examine it from a different per- 
spective. A perspective informing 
cognitive-developmental theory is 
that of modern biology. A line of , 
reasoning derived fr(?m the 
principles of modern^ioltTgy 
suggests a third design feature of 
^m^Ettal functitJrung — that_opera- 
Uye pfocessfs'^ontrql figurative 
processes. 

^ One can begih to appreciate this 
statement by asking the biological 
question of how under even the 
b6st of aTl possible conditions hu^ 
mans afe capable of adapting to 
the demands of a f hanging epii- 
rpnment. Adaptation in this sense 
refers to the ability to use past ex- 
. perience to respojnd succes^sfuHy 
to a^ present problem. Very often 
adaptation is deijianded in situa- 
tions possessing an element of . 
novelty. These situations do not 
need to be very dramatic; individ- 
uals may encounter them daily. 

As an example, imagine a situa- 
titJn vvhere a man needs to reach 
the ceiling of a room ^bout four 
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feet^over his head. Suppose there 
is no ladder available but there is a 
chair in the room. Suppose further 
the man had never perceived any- 
oi^B standing on a chair and had 
never encountered any verbal 
statement about standing o'n 
chairs. Despite these constraints, 
one can assume most people 
woiHd be capable of reasoning 
through the problem and eventu- 



snapshots. Visual imagery in itself 
cannot have a problem-solving 
ability (although it can be used to 
solve problenis), we cannot assume^ 
that Q set of snapshots would be. 
capable of **^magining** a snapshot 
not already in the set. 

The -same arguiTient may be ex- 
tended {0 the figurative process of 
memory for \'erbal symbols. In it-' 
. ^ self this process woujd consist of 




ally using, the chair 4o reach the 
ceiling. But this ability to '^reason 
throiiglj" must be attributed in the 
main to operative, not figurative, 
thoiight. If the jriaa had neither 
se,eLn aor heard.abcfut th# 
possibility of standijfc on a chair 
to^each.a ceiling, hisSimuative 
thlught processes .cotijfd'^n^ in 
themselves have provided tl^sol- 
utioir. This is clear when we* con- 
sider the pfoperti^of figurative 
thought- One of its major compo- 
nents is visual imagery, which carj 
be likene^ to a collection of rpental 



^* something Uke a collection of 
, definitions. The definition of 

^ '''chair*' would be a cpllectjlon of all 
the verbal statements one had 
either heard, read, or been aware of ' 
thinking^bout that wrere explicitly 
related to ''chairj** Again, verbal 
statements do not in themselves 
'^have a, problem-solving ability. A ^ 

* set of verbal statements would not 
be capable of ^'imagining'" a state- 
ment not alrea,dy in^the set. 

• 

Operative schemes ^ ^ 
' In attempting to make sense of his 
observations oflhe developing ca^- 
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•pacity of children to adapt to 
novelty in their environment, 
Piaget hyi3othesiz,ed the subordi- 
nation of figurative to op^ecative 
proccssee. It is the operative pro- 
cesses that provideithe logical, 
problcin-solying componentV-^f 
thought. Piaget refers to fhese 
hypothetical processes as 
schemes, or plan^ of acjtion. His 
treatment of 'the construction of 
the' scheme forms an under- 
pinrting for cognitive-develop- 



^ the scheme. The envirotuftent of a 
scheme is composed of both figu- 
rative processes and of other 
schemes. In this analogy, the in- 
coming wires correspond to the if 
clause of a compond rule, and the 
outgoing wires correspond to tlie 
ihen clause. 

" For instahce. consider Row the 
scheme for **chair" may function 
during the microseconds between 
"an individual's ^Derception-of a 



particular chair and the applica- 




^ntal theory. 

Schemes are akin to plans of ac- 
tion because ^e^ch^ scheme func- 
lians like a compound rule witlian 
jf clause and a ^iien clause. For in- 
\ stance, the rule for recognizing the 
letter Z was expired earlier in 
this'form: *if a letter-has two hori- 
zontal parallel lines connectejisby 
a diagonal frorh lower left to upp^ 
right, then the letter is a Z.** ^* 
An in(;livittod's current reper^ 

^ toire of scheme/could,be likened 
to rows oflightb&lbs qfi a switch- 
board:-* Each Ijghtbulb has set's of 
incoming and outgoing wires. The 
outgoing wires'lead'either to other 
schemes or to directions for physi- 

, cal action^ T,he ingoming wires 
*each correspond t6 a feature in the 
ehvironment'capabl^ of activating 
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tion of his knowledge about the 
chair. Two of the mahy figcirative 
-elements of a chair axe***has legs" 
and **hasi^ horizontal seat/* Be- 
- cause all of, the individuals 
schfemes are extremely active anA 
.want to apply to any possible in- i 
\ put. the^lement "h^s legs" can ac- 
— ^tivate many schemes, 'inciucjing 
the schemes for^ "people,*- "ani- 
mals," "dresser,** etc. Tbe element 
^"has a» horizontal seat'* can acti- 
vate ofher schemes. However, the 
only scheme caj)able of including 
both of thiBse elements is the* 
1i»Jchair". scheme, so it will be Jhe 
one to apply to the figurative in- 
, put. In our analog>, when^a^^r- 
ticular scheme appHes to an input, - 
its bjulb is brightened. . 
Depending upon the individu- 



ai y gx perience and developmen-. 
taHievel. the application' of~flie 
chair scheme is itself a feature ca- 
^ pable of activating othfer schemes, 
, which uant to apply toTeatUT^s of 
* their environment. Some of these, 
schemes may bf^pf a mdrq general 
level of applicability than the 
"chair" scheme itself — ** 
^ "Mnanimate." "capable of support- 
ing -weight." etc. In the -earlier , 
example of the problem of reach- 
ing Hjejceiling, the activation of 
, the scheme "capable of supporting- 
weigljt" is, a componeat of the 
• solution. ' , • 

* The capacity of aqtivaterd 
schemes to activate other schemes 
ib on'eof the distinctive features pf* 
Piaget's theory of cognition, . 
Another is the capadly of sc)iemes 
to leajn from their ov^n experi- 
ence. This capScity^ helps to ex- 
plain the working of logical opera- 
tions such as class inclusion. The- 
e^perienc^bf a schepnG refers to its 
histocy of being activated eithQi* 
Isi multaneously with other 

' schemes or jn an invariant sequen- . 

tial-order with oth er s ch emes. ** 

Schemes learn from fhei,r experi- 
4 enceby generating new patTerns^oP « 

coactiva^ion among ^th^mselv^Sxc 
^ This proce^ss is refe'rreij.d^B^ „^ 

Piaget as re/l§c(/ve abstroct/on. ^ 

'In order to think through this 
complicated co^^t, reconsider 
the /'chair" sch^ftie and t[ie exam- 
.^,ple of the young child's reasoning 
about the ^nkfng and floating- of *^ 
chairs. Th«i>child. was unable to 
think about one level of speci6city 
of chairs, "wooden chair^' \yith- • 
out losing track of the level 'of 
"chqirs fn general." Bjxplaimng 
the child's reasotiing in terms of 
. the switchboard analogy, neither 
/the scheme of "wooden chairs" 
i)or the sgheme of "chairs in gen- . 
eral" are serving ^s features oLac- 
tivation for th6 other. When the 
y''wo(fden chairs" bulb B^ightenst 
the "chairs in gejieral" bulb doe^ 
not necessarily brighteri?and vice 
versa. - * ♦ 

•^.During the course of the child's 

* ''continued experience of reasoning 



about su|)erordina(uXr!ld suborjdi- 
n»f(» (Jassos iii^a variety oT situ(J- 
" tions. sehemes corresponding to 
both types of ( lasses -will bo actl- 
vat(»(l in sequfMK e tli§:)ugli the pull 
of experie^nce. I'or example, sfip- 
pose a (.hiiri is riding on the free- 
way, withher family. She aiiuiscs 
herself by gazing at, the cars on ihe 
' ^ road. Mrsi her attention foc:iiseS on» 
the different* coilora of the cai^. 
mentally separating the class of 
* cars in.general into siib^:lasses ac- 
0 cording to color. Tliejg. she notices 
that all of the cars have tirjs. mep- 
. tally Tecombining the subclasses 
into the geiu^ral ckiss. At som(* ^ 
{"joint iiuMime. (.hrough numerous . 
experiences such as this one. th(?' 
Oriental actions of combining and 
separating t<111 hnye occurred to- 
gether often enough to become a 
' structuce, through reflective 
abstracti'on. T|ien the scheme for 
any general clas^vvill be activated 
•whenever its subclass is activated, 
and vice viirsa. (Class inclusionnt- 
self is a member of a largec group > 
of operative structures, all of 
which develop through reflective 
'abstraction.) 

Thought and language 

In many resptfcts. Piaget's theory' . 
is only a pla^e-holding the,or>. It 
points the direction fur further 
expl6ration. but remains in need 

^of considerahluL refinemenJL tAen 
so" the theory has alrbdcf) led to 
numerous experimental results 
• that would not have been pre- 
dicted by competing-^heorresof in- ' 
tellectual de\elopment. These xb- 
suits reinforce the importance of 
distinguishing between figurative 
- and Operativ^e processes. 

One set of results has been in the ^ . 
area of the relationship between 
thloiTght anS language. In thisarea. . 
Piajget's major contribution has v 
been to reveal the productivity of \ 
Ihe thought of the^nfant bei'pre. 

-lie has acquired Janguage. In 
the infant's progressively mute 

'elaborated.- capacR> tn respond 
^ adaptivelj' to novelty in'thetnvir 
rojiment, Piaget has described 
practical iritelligence already cap- » 
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able of transforming pe?c:npfiial 
conten't.. His descriptityis* turn 
Vpon*the conc^'pt of tht» schenfte: 

For ex^nple. a scheme <:an 
cunsi^ajf.subschemes or sub- 
s>stems. If 1' move a stick to 
move an objec.t. there is 
within that scluMim one suB-^' 
.scheme of the relationship he* 
tvvi»(MVtho hand and the stick, 
a second subscheme of the r(?- 
lalionship between the stick 
and -the object, a .third si}b- 
scheme pf the relationship be- 
tween the object and its posi-, 
tion in spac.e.'etc. This is the ' 
beginniwg of the relationship 
of incJusion. '^'hti^ubschemes 
are included witJiin the total 
S(:hen\e. just ^ in the logical • 
* mathematical strucrtire of 
dasr^ification subclasses are., 
incfuded 'witlun th(; total 
.dasS'.'At thc^j^laTer stagtv this 
relationsliipof class* inclusion 
gives rise to concepts. At the 
sensory-motor stage a scheme 
is a sort of practical concept. 

Before the recent impact of 
Piagetian tjieory. it^vvas customary 
for psychologists to abce'pt the 
child's acquisition Of language as 
•an explanatipn for subsequent 
progress in thought. In other 
words, it was assumed that chil- 
dren could nut inake much sense 
of their envJron^ont until 'TllR?>' 
Teamed \Ocabular> and syntax. 

. The predominant position now is 
that the dev&lopnieat of operative 
thought is itself the pacesetter of 
language develupment. Fur each 
landmark i'n the^niVeTsal se-. 
quenjce of language development,., 
there is evidence that cognitive . 
development hs the in^uQHtial 
factor. * 

For example, consic^er tlfe use of 
tlio„one-word utterance, or hulu- 
. phrase. T[he most important^ re- 

^ search findihg ajooyJUthe holo- 
phrase is that children use the. 

. one-vvord utierance to stand fur 
meanings that adults vvoijld repre- ^ 
sent_^wjth an entire sentence. Evi- 
dence of thlsh^^ been^^athtrecl^b) 
observing chifdren's use pf the 
same hoTophrase, .such as/*ball/'^ 
in different situations. Thu idea 
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belmid this r^earch isOthat ih 
order to understand what the 
young child is saying, it is nece.s- 
^ sary to'^Dbservef vvhat thc^iild is 
doing. In different Situations, the 
(.hild niay use the utterance "ball" 
to |fnean 'That- is a'ball.'* "I am 
^ throwing the ball," "Give me the, 
'ball." or spoken while crying. 
"Help! I dropped^he ball^ndCan't 
rc*^ch it."** 

Since one iriay assume that the 
child understands these meanings 
before he or she^is capabU) of-ex- 
pre^a^Kig them with formal lan- 
guage, the child must hayg ac- 
quired the necessary schemes in\ 
advan«? ^ the language content. 
The types of schemes necessary for 
, the child to produce these me'an- 
ings are precisely the ones Piaget 

* has ducuuKMited so^iarefully.- I'Oj:,,, 
instance?, it is tlij^acjveldpment (SfV* 

^xttr(? concepts of/object permanen(?e 
^and (.ausality tKat allow the child 

* ^to perceive himself alternately as 
^ the ageiit of an action in "I am 
^ ihrovving the ball" and as the re- 

icipient ^f an action in *'GJve me 
the ball." ■ 

* The symbolic function 

Among persons wfio'^base their 
philosophies of knoivludge- upun' . 
the figurative aspects of thought, 
there is an indinatiun^to view ver- 

, bal language as the cornerstone of , 
knqw ledge. The line of reqsojping 

> uften takes this form. Verbal exir 
pres«>iun^ can^stand as brief sym- 
bols fp'r complex objects, events. , 
an*d relatjunships. In currtrast. 
other symbolic mj|ci(?s, such asim-. 
itation.or gesture, do not possess 
this aj^ility to cunden^ and ex-. . 
press^ HP!3wIedge. Therefore, the 
verbal n\&du*1s the onl> one v\it}i 
"V.^luarn t^rms of the acquisition of ^ 
J^nevvledge, A cojiseqifence of this 
xeashnin^ is^he discurvinting of 
foi;ms of communication besi-des 
laf^yage. and this has sometimes 
Jed the teaclKogxjf language in a 
mqchanical fashipn. as though it , 
:v\^re-.tiajngrydienj that, is best di- 
vofced from a child's ui>going ex- - 
perie^ce. Some educational pro- 
grams, for profoundl> deaf chil- * 
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dren, forexampte, attempt to teach 
a certain number of written words 
^ to thjB children each year. These* 
programs do not attempt to 
capitalize upon the natural inter- 
ests and iictivitiespf the children, , 
perhaps because the educators 
cannot 'perceive any value in the 
activities of children without oral 
language. Jhe curriculum process 
centers^pon^driUand rote ref- 
hearsal. 'Sometimes the use of^ge;^- 
* turallanguage amdng.the children 
ispunished. Asanoutc6meofthis . 
type of program, young deaf chil- 
dren can sometimes demortstrate 
comprehension of. one hun4red 
\vritten words witho\it having'any 
" understanding of the communioa- 
tive uses to\vhich the words mieht 
be>u\. ^ 

Fjom the co genitive- 
developmental perspective, these 

, attempts to teach language (and by 
extension,,k>, implant knowledge) 
in isolation from ongoing experi- 
ence are misguided because they 
assum-e that^i^yn^bols exist in ^ 
words rather thajri in the mental 
activity of people. According to 
Piaget, symbol formation occurs ^ 
wh^n schemes are activated by t he "^^g ^ 
memory of experience instead^f ^ , 
by experience itself. The symbolic 
function can occur in m^ny 
forms — imitation in the absence of 
the n)odel (deferred imitation), 
symbolic play, gesture^ drawing. 

• mental imagery, and verbal lan- 

. guage. Since each of the^e forms ^ 
permits the representation of ob- 
jects afid events not perceived in a 
particular moment, they each-con- 

' ti^ibute to^the economy and flexi- 
bility of thought. tIius. an optimal 
educajional curriculum would at- 
tempt to provide children with an • 
orchestration of experiences usinjg 
each f^orm of the^symbolic , 

vfunction. .* • ^ ^ 

^ The tie-iri betweAi the symbolic 
function and operativity suggests 
another requirement for an qptj- 
m«al curriculum. Such* a" 
curriculum wojJld attempt to 
provide experiences for symbol 
formation ih the context of the 
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child's •interests and concerns. 
A^)art from the personal value of 
this goal, the TccTgnitive value lies 
in the probability that more of a 
' child's schemes'^wiM be'co- 
activated in situations the chjld 
*can relate to his ongoing experi- 
'^ence. fhejiiore a child's schemes 
are coauTv^led, ^the greater the 
chance for reflecti^ve abst«raction to 
occur. 

' Evaluating children's learning- 
While few adults have< thought' 
about operativity in the detail'** 
{iresented here, some aciults' are 
less bound in their world views by 
.the^figu'rajiye^ aspects of knowl- 
edge than others, ^hat is, some 
adults are mor6 able than others lo- 
recognize situajjons in which 
' children are exercising their 
(operative) mental structures. 
^Therefore, one finds a wide differ- 
ence in the types of act*ivities as- 
sumed by adults to promote learn- 
ing in children. , 
As an illustration^^consi^r a 
^ situation in^vhich a young child, 
Steven, makes a plan to work *ih 
the art area where he will draw "a 
^boat on a lake and a man fishing." 

Stevep gets out crayons and paper 
( for himself. He draws a fish. Next 
^he draws a man inside a boat. Then 
he cover? TDver the fish with blue, 
lines, intendedHo be water. All of 
thisT activity takes about 'twenty 
ijiinutes. When Steven has finished, 
his teacher .asks .him to tell her 
abouVhi^ drawing. Steven says ' 
that he made a "man. in a boat on 
the water and a fish in the water." 
A visitor ta the schpol comments 
later on tnat she was glad Steven' 
'had^remeifil^red Jhe fish *he had 
'1drawh*so carefully, even after he 
had covered it over with "water. "'^ 
In an intuitive rnlnner, this visitor 
was able to discern some of the 
cognitive processes underlying.. 
Steven's 'performance. She realized 
the significance of his recalling 
the presence of the fishuri the wa- 
ter; his recall demonstrated (hat he 
had not just absent-mindfedly 
scribbled ov^r the7isli-~he had re- 
alizelS^that the^ fish \yould be in- 



visible under the water, and he ' 
had u§ed*this knowledge ir. his 
drawing, acti^vity. In contrast, 
another visitor, someone less at- 
tuned to the thinking thai goes on 
"beneath the surface" t)f a represen- 
tation, observes gnly.the figurative 
quality af the drawing itself,- 
which leads him to the opinion 
that Steven had not learned how to 
represent a fish in water. 

As another illustration of this' " 
difference in perspective, suppose^ 
visitors are observing two girls 
who are pretending thoy are 'sis- 
ters. In 'their pretend, play, fh^y 
take Care to dfess similarly and en- 
|gage in the sarpe activities. They 
.walk around tfife classroom sayijnjg 
things like. "This is ours, not 
theirs.:' "We aren'l'doing that." 
"We live over there." Some obser- 
vers may not perceive this as a 
learning activity, while othecs 
may have an intuitive idea that the 
children are engaging in ment(il 
classif^ation of ways in which sis- 
, ters are different 'from playmates 
-in general. From the cognitive- 
developmental point of* view, the,.^ 
opportunity to exeTcise classifi^a-" 
tion schemes through such play is 
an important pari ofMearning. Re- 
search has. in fact,, donionstrated " 
the intellectual value of dramatic 
play as well as the variability of 
adults' attitudes toward it. 

Student philosopHe^ 
and cognitive alien 
When one generalizes frpm'one's 
•own experiences as an adiiit, itiany 
of the activities of chijdren seem to., 
'be without intellectual va^ue^ 
However.-once one becomes sen- 
sitized to the types of nove] prob-* 
le?ms a child Vieeds to solve in ajjder 
to' learn from experience." one 
comes* to appreciate, the intellec- 
' tual quality of these activities. 
I recall overhearing the conver- 
^sation o^two students aft^r three 
weekslof a class on Piaget's theory. 
One student je^ajjk-edrth^ her ' * 
^eight-month-^H lv?by h^d b.eea 
spending long periods of tirne gaz- 
. ingat his raised feet wJirle lying on 
his back in his.^Cfib. Af fijst,^^he^ 



Stiid. slu^ luul lli(ni<^lit this last.iiui- 
-Unn n'll(MtcHl soiiictliin^ siii)n()r- 
. iiud (ibout Ihjp son's intclliutMiuj. 
Tiu'ii; she hiici n»nHMiil)fn»(l tiuit 
th(^ (hild li^ul only rcctuitrv b(?- 
(onu* abl{' to rais(? Ifis I(mM so lie 
( ould see tlic?ni. ni<iyl)c Ins las( ina- 
tiojtw't^lltH t('(l ins growiiif^ aware- 
ness" oi tlic inl(vTn*lations ol tlio 
parls^ ol *liis bodv. Thv sIikUmiI 
ueMit on to say that l)ofor(j this 
(ourfie in' tfiagVtian tiniorv it 
uf)ul(l n*o\(.'n ha\ (! (j( (.urrtul to inir ^ 
that a clnlci ntunls fo loar/i tiiat 
tliusi? tilings*. \\(M.all "It^jt" i3(?iia\(i. 
in ciortaiii -pr(Kli(:tablo ways. vSiH» 
1 on(;Iu(l(;(l 1){ saying tiiat now siie 
tl)«nglit luT son was quite a 
tliinktir. 

Tlic' \()unj4 4 inid can bo st:un. 
par<uh)\i(.all\ . as botJi a "stiid(Mit 
iloso[)lHT'' and a "(.(^gnitiv'e 
alien.*'* As a stndtMiypiiilosoplK.T, 
Jh e ( hdd con.structs. tos^s. r(»visos, 
^'^n(hr(»c.onst'rnc:ts iiyp(^Wiosos about - 
phvsi(.al and so(;ial njalitv. As a 
cognitive alie/i. tlie (.hddwises a 
njpertoirc? ol scheni^^tiiat -is (juaN 
itatively flifiorent I mm those an 
adult us(;s. Thost? attritntLvs. wiyh; 

•(,1 l)a\i(l l-lkiiui ' 
' O - 
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r(»l(Tring's[MM ifiudlv io the ( ogni- 
ti\'e asptK ts of a (.iiild's [jt.Tsoncd- 
itv. n(j\ tTtiieless [)(jrni(?ate tiie 
einld-s life, since iiis ai)rli{\ to 
nnison — in iM)tii senstjs, as "piii- 
losj9pht?r" and <js "alien"— is in- 
stJijaFdbly linked witii the sen i<il 
and emotional aspe(,ts'ol h'hs 
[)ersonalit> 

An auarentiss jjI tin? \\a\s in 
w hi( h childnin (uA the parts oi 
■ st IK hint pbilos(jpher and (,ogniti \ e 
'ali(?n (.an spark .a t()a(dH!r,'s ap- 
pr(;(,iati(Hi (A his students* ways oi 
tiiinkin'g and h(;iiaMng. in so clf)- 
\n%. it (,an lHd[) to l)r()a(len his (,on- 
(.e[)t oi liis own njle tis one wiin - 
iarilitates tiie.t iiild^s movement ' 
toward maturity. An 4nid(?rstand-^ 
^^ig (jf L(jgnitiv ()-dev ehjpnientcd 
^lieorv . and in [jarti(,ular oi tiuMlii- 
i(*renc,es lD(?twe(Mi op(»ratiV(? and 
ligurative thougl>t. oai>i-ontril)ute 
signili( antly to su(Ji <j u idtining oi ^ 
tli(* arena oi tea(,lii^i'g. ^rj 
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Thf VOLI'MI. Of* OATA generat^id by evalua^tions . 
of educational- programs and the complexity of 
the statistical procedures us„ually employed to 
analyze the data have made researchers dependent, 
on the 'number crunching" ability of cqmputers 
to perform analyses on a timely b^sis. The task 
of converting the various tests, observations, 
rating scales, and questionnaires used by High/Scupe 
researchers from-ravv data to computer files is 
hand led by the clata processing section of * 
t|ieResearch Department. The projects vvhidh 
created the* need for computers And data processing 
services were the Perry PreschpofPrbject. the Cur- 
riculum Demonstration Project, the Carnegie Infant 
Education Project, and National-Follow Through., 
These projects produced more data than couM 
reasonably be analyzed by hand, so in 1968 ar- ' 
rang'ements were made to use the University of . 
Michigan's computing center qn a time-sharing 
basis. (Time-sharing is* the simultaneous utiliza- 
tion-of a single computer system b>^many users wh9 
.share the cost accordmg to their proportion of use.) 
**Batch" w'ns the only mode of .operation used 
during this period. In batch mode the cards con- 
taining the data are taken by the user to the 
computing reifter where they are Vread" and 
processed* by the computer. At High/^cope. the 
cards -were punched by research assistants untif 
a supervisor was*hired to oversee the data 
processing operation. The supervisor, a per- 
manent staffmember, was responsible for manu- 
ally monitormg data collection and processing ' 
and for recruiting, hiring, and training a temporary 
st^ff for every data .colleetion period. 

To analyze data under this system, the researcher 
manirally pulled cards out of a' file drawer, assembled 




the cards in the order required by the p^grams 
used for data analysis,, took the cards to the com^ 

^ puling center (which was ten miles away), ran the 
programs, ^nd th^n returned the cards to'the file 
drawer. Duplicate decks were made in order to give 
several researchers access to the data at the same 
time. But as researchers di;scovered and corrected* 
errors, added and deleted subjects, dropped and 
sorted decks of cards, the duplicate decks becam^ 
originals. After about a year and a hal£on this 
system, the decision was made to solve the card- 
deck probler^sb>^ going to a tape system. 
. Late in I9p4 a computer programmer was assigned- 
the task, of /esigning. pTogtatgiming, and imple- 
menting^^ata storage and relrievar system. 
Jhe symem he designed was essentially a card-- 
Tmage-on-tape system with a common format for 
the child-identification information appended to the 
frcTnt of each tape record. The general pattern of data 
analysis remained unchanged. The ijianual process 
of puUfng j:ar^s out of a file drawer was replaced 
by accessing a magjietic tape ahd^r^questing that^ - 
the computer extratt the data cards required for 
the particular analysis antf store them in a temporary. 

' cojnpliter-file. • . 

By this time^he-University of Michigan* had 
replaced its outipoded IBM'7090 with an IBM 
360/67 with dual processors and a specially de- 
signed terminaj-oriented system known.as the 
Michigan Termihaljystem (MTSj. The MTS system^ 

'\\ad built-ih procedures the Researchers could 
easily >usfe to insert th^e run-contrdl^ commands; 
under the old system these comrn.andsliad to be 
inserted irtto the- card decks by h^nd. 

. By May of 197,0 the High/Scopq system wps ^ 
operational, exi.stlng-data had-been -entered into. 



the system, and an IBM 2741 coninuinicalion.s lornii- 
nal had be^n installed orr4ite at the FQundatiOn. 
The on-site terminal enabled researchers 1o do all 
their analyses without leaving the I'oundation. 
After about a year on the new system, tf\e data 
^ "I^rocessing supervisor decided that it would be 
m^re efficient to enter the data on-line than 
to pun4:beards and take them to the, computing 
centej. so this procedure was instituted.- * ^ 
In 1972 the University of Michigan Statistical ^ 
Research Laboratory combined several of its 
statistical programs with a data man^genifnt 
system aiuLmade thc5 package available to all- 
users of the computing center. This system was 
called the Michigan hiter.activo Data Analysis 
. System, or MII>AS. MIDAS appeared to be a viable 
alternati ve to the High 'Scope data storage and ^ ^ 
retrieval system, so. although th'e Higl^Scope 
, projects that were already on the^old system were 
maintained, several subsets of data were entered 
into this new system. High^'Scope research staff 
quickly.acquired tfie skills rieedejj'to us^ie MIDAS 
sysfem and found it substantially easier to use than 
the old High'Scope system, except for'the problem 
' of constructing MIDAS fjles. 

One of the problcmsMn MIDAS file comstruction 
, was the assurrtplion that tliere would b6 data foi; 
the same number of subjects on all variables 
within a file. But for a large-scale project*such 
, as the national Home Start evaluation conducted 
by High/Scope, it is nearly impossible to collect 
every piece of data required from every subject in 
the sample. Therefore there must be some way to 
allow for missing data. During the Home Start 
evaluation, this problem was solved by developing 
a*data collection monitoring system which could 
mechanically, supply filler records for those sub- 
jects in^the sample who were missing some data.. 
After the raw data files were filled in so that each 
. subject had a record for-e^ch variable, the data 
were e;ntered into th§ MIDAS system using' com- 
mands prepared by- the data processing staff. The 
. file that was released to the research staff vvas 
•then complete and in the form of a MIDAS (Ilia 
base, which could be easily accessed. This division 
oflabor put'the tasks-which requir^he nibsf tech-: . 
ivical data processing knowledge ijn the hands of 
•the data 'processing staff and gave ^he research 
. staff more time to analys^e the data. 

During the Research Department's current 
• evaluation pf Project Developmental Continuity, 
this 'cooperative arrangement between data proces- 
sors and researchers has been carried even further. 
In this evaluation, as in most large-scale national ^ " 
evaluations, vyhep the bulk of the data from ope 
teStmg period are. received and, processed and* 
, reajay for analysjs thei'e are still a few subjects 
at several sites on whom data are delayed. It is- 
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known.that the data can aod will be collected and 
Ih^ the subjects will be included in the sample . 
tha't is«|o be reported. However, since this is a - 
new project that uses several fair^^ new in- * * . 
' strumonts. a^substantial amount of psychometric . 
analysis is required. In order to give the, re- 
sea|chers as much time as possible to complete 
' th^ir a^nalyses. a chita file Js released to them 
whfen it is afiout 90% .complete. The researchers 
areJthen able to explore the.data. knowing that 
although it is incomplete and the figures prod^iced 
cannot be reported, there is little chance .that the 
remaining 10% -of tJ/e sample will drastically alter 
^theJindings. EacJi instrument, then, is analyzed fjs^ 
if tjie data are complete, but the instructions rp- 
qui^ed by the computer to analyze the data are 
sa\'%d in a file which can be used when the data 
are'in fact comptete. Then, as the remaining sample 
is received and the files completed for each varialple. 
thejdata processing staff access the analysis in- 
structions and produce the statistics that are to 
be reported. All of the data required to produce 
tables for the reports are saved in compu'ter files 
and*then accessed by Uiq data processing staff m 
ord^r4o fill in preprinTfed forms prepared by a 
statistical typist. 

As fhe^procedures at High/Scope were changing so 
'tpo.\vas the equipment used to process the data. 
'For-the early projects, fesearch staff recbrded 
all clata on punched cards^ and entered the data 
intd^^the^computer by going to the computing 

, cen%)r and "reading" the c<irds on the university 
equipment. Jn 1970. when the IBM terminal was 
leased, some^of the data were, entered directly* 
into^the computer from the 'terminal via telephone 
lines to the computing qenter. Within me nexji.two 
year's High/Scope persoRuel had stopped punching 
caMs and wpre entering all data through the ter- 
minal. WJii4e this»system was more efficient 

^ than the.previj^us one. it did have two njajor 
dra):i^backs; cost and computer accessibility. For 
tHis typ&^«i£on data entry there is an hourly 
rate fchargedSer being attached to the computer, 
and data can only .be-entered when the host 

^ compiHer is- operating. 

ThiB problems**of'cost and accessibility were 
solv6d when two Texas Instruifi6nts Model 733 - ' 
data terminals equipped vvitfi magnetic tape 
• cassettes were .acquired. Data could then bo re- 
corded on these tapes without having to use the 
computer, and the rate at which the operator 
eij^ei^ed the data had no effect on -compuf^er - . ' 
cFrarges. When a tape was completed it was 
transmitted to the computer via telephone lines 
by ''reading" back on the terminal connected to* 
the cohiputer. This operation hacfa relatively 
.high4ransmission.rate. so the computed charges* 
were kept fairly lo\V. - 



I. 
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"^^A recent* piece of hardware acquii^cl by 
High/iScope is a Texas Instrumerit/742, which 
appears outwardly to be almost identical to the 
• 733. However, tucked inside the 742 is a small 
'prograramabje computer. This allows for several 
error checks to be mtfl^ while data are being 
entered. A wide range of errors can be detected 
while a t^st protocfol is still in the hands of the ^ 
data entry person. Errors discovered at this point, 
can eithfer be corrected and re-entered immediatel>. 
or if the error cannot be resolved ))y the operator, 
the protocol can be set aside, checked by the 
superyiso>, and re-entered later. Under the old 
procedure the error would have been entered into 
the computer file and not been discovered until the 
- data were^analyzed and the test booklets filetjl away. 
The 742 requires that programs be written 
specifically for each document being processed. 
It has been found that once the general procedure 
is worked out, the data entry person can easily' 
learn to made modifications to fit the specific 
test requirenrients. There are some definite ad- 
vantages in-having the data entry person directly 
involved in the programming process. On© of 
the main advantages is that this person is famil- 
iar withMhe documents being entered and often 
has insights into the problems encountered and 
can make provisions in the program to deal with , 
them. In on^ case, insights {Provided by the data 
entry person led to progra'hi changes whiclj nearly 
doubled tUfe effective errfry rafie. 

"^A look to the future of data processing at ^ 
High/Scope reveals two major changes in the 
operation p be very likely. First, the type of 
test administered to children is likely to require" 
a higher degree of computerization. This process 
has started already with hJigh/Scope's Productive 
*Langua'ge Assessment Tasks (PLAT), the codeable * 
product of the PlAt is a story written-by a Child. 
During the first two years of PLAT data collection,' , * 
the -story variables were entered onto coding sheets 
and put into the computer in the usual way, but 
in the spring of 1975 about 2000 PLAT stories 
were entered directly into the computer by*the 
cotters. Ta'^core a child's story'using this system, 
ithe entire text of the story is typed by the coder, 
corrections .are made^and^then Jhe story is played 
back to the doder by the computer. The coder 
then'examines each word of the story as the words 
are played back and applies a series of codes at , ^ 
appropriate places in the text. Then the computer 
prompts the coder for a series of variables de^- \ 
cribihg the entire stpry. When this procedure , 
is completed, the computer scans the coded text ' 
of the story and computes another serie's of variables. 

This.diyisiOn of labor between the coder and the^ 
computer set up so that each does what it is 
'best at doing. The coder is able to make coniplex 



judgments sjuch^s payrsing sentences, and the 
cdmputef perform^ such*task§ as counting the 
number of .diffgrent words in the story. This pro- 
vides the capabilit^.to score a test in a Fairly 
shorj time while maintaining a high degree of 
* accuracy and inter-coder reliability. 

The second m^jor change that is likely to occur in 
High/Scope's data processing operation,is the 
acquisition of an in-house computer facility. Due 
to the..s>ze and complexity of some of the major 
evaluations undertaken by the Research Department, 
High/Scope will not be able to divorce itself com- - 
pletely from the powerful computer at the University 
of Michigan. However, there .are a large number of ' 
tasks that require very liffle computing power, 
such as test-data moaitoriiig and preparation of 
research tables, and these are well suited to>*'mini-^ 
computers." Several of the currently available 
minicomputers are^powerful enough to handle PLAT 
proc^essing. and since the're \s no connec^-time 
charge with minicomputers, 'PLAT processing costS 
would be reduced. ^ ^ 

Improvements in Hig^f/Scope s data processing 
equipment and procedures have been aimed at 
•greater efficiency. Obtaining equipment such as 
the programmable dat^a terminal has helped td^ 
reduce cosjs by increasing productivity Vvhile 
maintaining accuracy. Computer programs like 
the one designed for the PLAT'lvave reduced time 
spent on coding, hdped to'ii>crease inter-coder 
reliability, and made ^he construction of variables 
such as "number of different words". in a child's.. ' - 
stoFy economically-feasible. Staff experience has - 
also led to*improvejnents in efficierifiy.J^or example, . 
^envelopes used for mailing data to High/Scope qii^. 
each child being tested are now preprinted with 
a checklist of the possible eonjents; the tesler:,^^ ♦ 
ih the field indicates on the checklist wliidn ^ ' . 
tests are inctudecjt in fhq envelope, and this al- ' ^ 
lows the envelope to be used as a source (locument^ 
for the d^ta monitoring systeiji. 

But efficiency is not limited t(T doing things 
faster and cheaper. The major focus of the changes 
^ in data processing equipment, procedures, ^nd 
'"^organization of the High/Scape Research Depart- \ 
^ment has been to provide researchers with as much . , 
computer power as possible while keeping their 
ne9d^or data processing training at a minimum. 
Extending the capabilityvof the Research Depart- - 
ment's data processing section from the usual ' 
"getting- tjie data onl cards'* to the construction . 
and ^intenance of p data basg has freed High/Scop^ 
researchers from data, processijlg tasks andfliereby 
^enabled them to deyote.more time and ener^ to 
'data analysis and interpretation. Q* 

BobTl^^jiyey is a compliter programmer .who coordinates. 
^ .the data processing section of llio Research Qepartmpnt, 





Eyaluatipn Results Support High! 
Sco^j^ Prfesch ooi 'I 



^ T^?^\ilts from fall 1975 and 
^spring *197»6^ administration. 
':of the- McCarthy Scales bf \ 
[ Children's Abilities (MSCA), , 
a standardized aptitude test; show 
that children in the High/Scope n 
Deinon strati on Preschool 
rna^e considerably mgre progress 
" than-could be expected on the 
jDasis qf maturation alone — 
children in the program gained 
2.07 nianths in mental age 
fopeach month of preschool. 
The broad-b^ased applicability 
of thejjre'scfeool curriculum 
wa's demonstrated by the equiva- 
lence 6f gain scores among ^ 
handicapped children, 
nonhandicapped lower-irx^me 
arid nonhandicapped middle-^ 
\ inQome children. • 

"*^me-sampled nakiralistic 
observatibns .were^also made of 
preschoolers' general affective* 
state and of social behaviors * 
directed to,<and received from, 
eers^fid teachjgrs. The results 
of dat^halysis indicate that, 
on th^ whole, beth children • 
and teachers interacted with 
.handicapped children in much 
\he samq way thaVthey interacted 
with no^nhandicapped Children. 

/Ouring^lhe year, p*f dgress was 
maiiq\1|ijjft]ie developiti;ent 
pf fhe^EFeschoal Productive . 
Languajge Assessmeht Tasks 
. iePtXtJ and the 





Observation Record fCOR), a set 
*of observational categories for 
teachers* use in assessing aspects 
of child behaviors not readily ob- 
tained by other instruments." 



Bilingual /BicvltuTal Preschool 
Project 

f 

Under a grant from the Office of. 
Cliild Development and in > 
collabora,tion^,with |he Detroit 
Public Schools, the Foundation 
4s continuing-to develop, 
implement and validate a 
bilingiial/'bicultural preschool * 
model, using as a basis tlie 
Cognitively Oriented Presthool 
Curriculuni. Multimedia materials' 
•for teacher training and parent 
orientation and a n]ana'g.ement- 
dissemiriation plan are being 
prepared to facilitate liatLonwide 
replication in Head Start , 
and other centers in which 
bilingual/bicUltural children 
are enrolled^ 

• High/Scope's orientation 
to bilihgual/bicultifral education 
stresses support for i)oth the ^ 
child's first and second * 
ianguages and his culture. 
TheTrnodel utilizes a naturalistic 
approach to language usage 

^ and language learning consistent ; 

^^^;iWth^Ke cognil^^develoj)me*ntal 

'^^philosophy. ^ / 

In 1976-77,' the model will be^ 
developed in cooperation ^ 



with the Detroit Public Schools' 
Head Start Program. During 1^97^' 
additional replication sites 
are planned in the^Southwest and 
on the eastern seaboard. > 



"First Chance" Conference ' 

The High/Scope First Chance, 
Demonstration PrescjiQol 4^roject 
hosted a conference on 
"The Cognitively Oriented 
Curriculum and Preschool 
Children with Special Needs " 
in CJ^tober 1976. The conference 
examined the problem of.mixing 
' h^dicapped and nonhandicapped 
children' in pre*school classrooms. 
Jhe focus was on the use 
of an ''open framework!* 
curriculum to provide an optimal^ 
learning envi^onmenf^and * - 
development'ally appropriate 
learning activities for all children. 



Visitors-' Days at High/Scope 

People co^icSrheji with the 
education of young children are 
invited to ob*serve.High/Scope*s' 
Preschool and Elementary. & 
^Middle School during special 
visitors' days* For information " 
^ and reservations call Nfelda 
Schlabach at .(3.13) 465-2000. 
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Foundation to Train Teachers in 
Detroit Public Schools 

"High/Scop*e has entered into ' ' 
a three-yfe*ar» agreement with 
Region Four of the Detroit Public 
Schtfol System^o establish a staff 
develQpment and training . 
program to implement the 
Cognitively Oriented Curriculum. 
The Vetal Elementary School, 
grade's K-6. will be the focus of 
this effort. Dr. Paul Hovsepian. 
Region Four's Curriculum 
Supervisor, sees the Foundatioh's 
contribution as a«supportiv^ 
element in the ongoi'ng effort of 
the Region's parents, teachers, 
board members and admin- 
istratqrs to- offer alternatives 
td the^traditional learning- 
teaching process. 



High /Scope Graduate Program 
.Begins in Fall h976 

The High'ScOpe Foundation is 
offering a one-year training 
program for qmlified college 
graduates begiraing in the fall 
of 1^7e? The purpose of this 
GraduateP/ogram jn Education & 
Human development is "to enable 
individuals to implement 
r a cogHitive-developmer^tal > 
(Open Framework) approach to 
education. as exemplified 

* by the High/Stope Cognitively 
.Oriented Curriculum." 

The Graduate Program i's open 
to anyone with a Bachelor 
of'Arts^ or Science degree who is 
seriously interested i n educational 
innoyatian from a cognitive- 
developmental viewpoint. 
Graduale credit -may be earned 
for coursgjp Jn the Graduate 

* Progrgm^lhrough cooperative^ * 
arrangements wvth Pacific Oaks 
College, Pasadena, Caltfornia 
and the Me3:rill-Palmer Institute, 
Detroit."-^, /\ . 

The Graduate Program's 
educational Vriority is to provide* 
a progratm that is adapted 



to the needs of each student- 
teacher throijigh practical teaching 
experience at the High/Scope 
laboratory school, seminars led 
by Foundation staff and 
^5elf-directed student projects. 
f For more information write or 
call the. Graduate Program 
peoiidinator. 

*■ • 
Paren/-/o-Paren/ Project 

.The Parent-Infant Education ' 
Department has completed 
,the first year ofMts hom^-visitor^ 
training and delivery-system- 
developnient projects, funded 
by the National Institute of Mental 
Health and the Lilly Endowment. 
Efforts, this year, have focused 
on training and operation 
of a community-based home 
visit program, in whichJour 
Ypsilanti parents, participants^ 
in previous High/Scope home visit 
projects, are now \vorking as 
home visitors with other parents. 
They are using the HigK/Scopef 
parent-infant education mod^ 
in their weekly sessions with ^ 
each famjly-;~helping parents * 
to understand and support their ^ 
babiesj growth. Plans and 
outlines have been developed'* 
for the completion of disseminable 
written and audio-visual materials 
for th^ training ancj d^eliv^y 
model. 





New Videotapes on I^arent-Infant 
Education " 

Final revised versions of two ^ 
parent-infant education 
videotapes Aave beeij produced 
and* are* available to 'ffie publit. 
Bcxhxes and Their Parents — kn 
Overvien -o/ the ffighVScppe 
Axipiocxch is afi intj-oductian to 
the goals, beliefs and assumptions 
that underlie the*F*oundati6n's 
worjk with parents and infants, 
ft is suitable ♦Dr orientation 

3 — : — — — 



or group (Jiscussion structured 
around its three main sections — 
"Babies as Active Learners," * ' ' 
"Skills and Stages- in Infancy" 
and "Supporting*Early Learning." 
Causing E\^ents to Occur — 
The Development o/ Causality 
illustrates, in nontechnical, 
language, the sequences and ex- 
perieh(:es through whioh 
babies come to understand 
and control causal relatians in 
the world around them. Examples, 
include learning throiJgh 
interaction with people and 
through exploratory play. This 
program is designei^ for parents^. ^' 
students' of chjld develoi^ent 
and persons being'trained for work 
with parents or infants. 



Spanish-Language Curriculuni 
Workshops 

• 

Undeftontract with thejSchool * 
of Education of the University 
of Chile, in )uly 1976 two. 
High 'Scope consultants presented ' 
a se^ries of curriculum workshops " 
ip groups of university professors' 
and other key people from a 
variety of early childhood projects 
in Chile. A Spanish-language 
multimedia pa&kage on the 
CognitivelV Oriented Preschool 
Curriculum was used in " 
,the workshops. Further mforr * 
matipn on Spanish-^anguafle 
workshops and materials is 
available fit)m the Foundation!s 
International Pi'ograms-di vision. 



Home Sfar/ Hepor/ Published * /, 

The Final Repprt of the , ' 
National Home" Start Evaluatioa 
(1972-73> has been published. *- 
A li'mited. number of copies ', 
are Available at four dollars. 
Address orders or inquiries 
tothe AdminisfraticJnDepartmefit. 
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Home Start Follow- up Sfudy 
J, Begins 

The Foundation has been awarcl^d 
a cdntract by the U.S. Office . 
of Child Development to conduct 
a follow-up study of Home Start 
JamilleS and to Evaluate 
six regional Hoiiie Start Training 
Centers. The primary purpos*e 
of "this effort is to provide 
information to decision-makers 
for future policy decisions about 
family intervention programs and 
processes for training persbnfieJ 
to work in home-based 
programs. High/Scope, as prime 
contractor, will provide overall - 
direction to the project and will 
take primfary responsibility for 
the Training Centers Evaluati^on. 
Abt Associa^s.Jnc, of 
Cambridge, Massachusetts, 
as subcontractor' will have 
primary responsibility for the 
follow-wp study o7 the six<»sites 
from the^ national "home'Star^ 
demonstration that took part 
in the **summ^ve**"evaluation" 
• of that projecj^ t 
Six regional TrainingX^nters, 
that are currently funded .by 
the Office of ChildiDey^elopm'ent 
to train home-visiting and 
'supervisory^ staff from ppograms 
in their regions W\l\ participate 
in the Training Center^ 
Evaluation, This evafuation will 
(a) collect information to describe 
the activities of the Training 
Centers, (b) conduct a survey 

determine whether the 
Training Centers are meeting 
the^needs of Head Start programs 
for training staff to work in 
home-based pnogtams.. 
•(c) analyze training sessions and 
interview trainers and trainees 
to evaiuate the effectiveness 
of training, and (d) analyze 
the ct)sts of o{)erating this - 
regional network of Training 
Centers'. The evaluation study 
is scheduled fo be co^mpleted^ . ' 
by January 1978l. . 



Journal Devotes Special Edition . 
fo High /Scope Curriculum 

The Revista de Educacion / 
Pre-Escolar/a journal on early 0 
childhood education published 
hy thd Fundacion de, Jardines ' 
Infantiles of Santiago, Chile, 
recently published a special' 
edition devoted to their work in 
applying the Cognitively ^ \ 
Oriented Curriculuni to Chilean 
preschools serving children from 
families in extreme poverty. 



Conference Draws Participants 
from 30 States 



High'Scope's annual conference 
on the C6g*hitively Oriented 
Curriculum was heW in 
Ann Arbor in May 1976. Pattici- 
:pants from 3Clstates^We;fe 
welcomed Jby Pr6side^t Da^id P. 
Weikart* who reviewed the^lon- 
gi.tudinal result's of High/Scope's 
early intervention' projects for 
young children. Staff from 
the Parent-Infant. Preschool and 
Elementary Education 
departments conducted twadays 
of workshop sessions^ explaining 
the curriculum and illustrating 
practical approaches for . ' 

horile visitors, pjgschooi and 
elementary educators, parents 
and admiiiistrators.^ Evening « 
workshbps were held to acquaint 
participants with High/Scope's ' 
approach to bilinguaVbiclihural 
education, the sunjttief camp 
program for teenagers, the Pro- 
ductive Language Assessment ^ 
Tasks, Ijie integration of 
handicappecf with non- 
handicapped preschool children 
and the construction of simple 
tbys for infants and young 
cHTtdren. 

i 

Planning for the 1977 spring 
conference to be held in 
Ann ArborMs .underway .r Persons 



interested in receiving* registration - 
information should contact \he 
Fo\!ndation's Administration 
Department. 



Australian Educator Completes , 
^ost'Doctoral at High i Scope 

^ Dr. Eddife Braggett, a Senior 
Lecturer in Education at 
the University of Newcastle in ^ 
New South Wales, Australia, 
- recently completed a six-month 
post-doctoral fellowship - 
at the Foundation. As an invited 
''participant-observer," 
Dr.^lQraggett assumed an active 
and^roductive role in a v^ariety 
of High/Scope activities. - 

His major involvement centered 
oti'the Project Developmental 
Continuity (PD^ evaluation 
that is being conducted by, 
the llesearch Department. 
As a member of High/ Scope's 
field team.TDr. Braggett traveled 
to PDC sites in California, Iowa 
and West Virginia, interviewing 
PpC staff, teachSfs and^school " 
administrators and observing ^ 
in the classrooms. Dr. Braggett's 
other PDC-related research 
efforts included corlducting , 
a literature search andwiting 
• paper on 'Tactors/Which Enhance^ 
, or Retard Change and Innovation 
in Education," formulating 
hypotheses related to PDC 
program inplementation 
and contributing to PDC report 
writing and daik analysis. ' 

During his stay. Dr. Braggett* 
made important contributions 
to .the Foundation while in- ^ - 
' creasing his knowledge^ of 
American education. Members 
of the High/Scope staff who had 
the privilege of working with * 
Dr. Braggert will remember him^ 
as aneducator whose seriousness 
of purpose wa^ in^bued ^ 
with^warmth, wit and a spirit of 
•fellou^^hifjT^ 



•HIGH/SCOPE'S. ' * 

'AkNUAL^PRING CONFERENCE 



on the • ' 

COGIVITiVELY 
ORIENTED ■ 
CURRrCULUM 

V 

for Infant, Preschool & Elementary Education 



will be held in Ann Arbor 
in May. 1977 



PLAN NOW TO ATTEND ^ 

□ I plamo att'Snd. Please send 
registration materials. 



□ * I would like more infornaation. 

s ■ 
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'Address- 



Spring Conference 
!High/S.coRe Foundation 
600 Nor^Riyer Street ' 
Ypsiisuiti, Michigan 4 81 9 J 



1*^ 



4(> 



ERLC 




Vii^[?iC0p^ Camp 



^ A-Summer Program 

- for Teenagers 

Mn in/^(ni. fiw Sf (jjpr ( (imp is jiow an njlu uil 

and <iiris f/uni to \ fwi/s ol iim Jidnui \ //ricM 
of s()( mi u)l iinil /r/im(;ns Ihk ki»n)uiH/.s. .spend 
H nrfks (n.^f'liiri fjs (j'/jju/Iimj/^c n/iif Mi'liiis nnj(/i/f' 
siJin/nrr /rrnunifJi oi t;/ Is n/i J (iin/ .^nju/) 

iivMi^^ /;} /jfKsl suninirrs. \ (ju/J.u /roni 
( oninunu'nrs thv()wj,i]()ul tixr I 'niial SUiics (ind 
iiom \i)v\v(i\ .ij('rnuin\ . Kfio/dnd. .\usrri(j, (:juU\ 
Pi'iu. (AilomlhCi aiul Au^trulid luivc pailu ijminl 
in the I k^^li^ S( (ypr siyiiwHT pV()ij,rh'n] 

- ^--T'^vX;'^^" ' " - ' 

^ ] Ph^isc s(;n(i (ippli(-'c>li()n lonns 



* s(Mi(] more inl()rmali()it.|^ 



A(i(ir('^SH ' ^' 



High /Scope Camp 
High/ScopoFounrfation 
600 North Riv(;r Street 
Ypsilanti, Michigan 4B1 9? 
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Financial Statements^ 



INCOME SOURCES PSr THE HIGH/ §C0PE FOUNDATION 



The Fdundati9ri rec^'ived*%l /946,i88 in grants! c^tr^s arid gifts for^ year en( 
increase q\% the prevkius year's Ing^e of $1.^^,33 r>Tl?eseiaR(ls were rec^^^ 



' eqd^d June 30, 1975" a 10.6% 
^ jc^ved from both private and 

public supportars. N^w grants were rjceiyed^from the Bur|au of,Ecluc|tton^q5theiiandicapped, the Lilly 
End^owmerit the Office of Child Dev^bppieiit^ancfVonf ^q^oLdistr* ' 



'"FY' 



<s*^ Total Income 
Office of^hild Development 
•Office/.ol Edu'catipin , • • 

School Di;str.icts 

Office of.£cononi?ciOppbrttlnity 

NationaHnstitute of Mental Health 

Carnegie-Corporation 

Spencer Foundatioiv 

Grant ^'oundation 

i^prd Foundation • 

Lilly ;Endowment^, Inc. 

Other , ^ ' 



FY 1975 \ TYTO/^ 
$l,946,3r88 ^ $1,759^33^^^ 

1,058,318 
' 57,9.966 



23,605 



54,720 



10q/)00 
129779 




708,38^, 
68& 

113JB90 



106,800 
25,000* 
12,000 

105,226 



Tnvi^' ^FY 197.i 
'$|,412,OS*7,xi;^, 1*20,059 
. ^ 26g<y'3 197,268 
4552,862 . 270,875 
7^^^»3ife-:|.\ 353,106 
^ '74,0)1 : ' '62,07?) 
-'\^^ 2? ^ . 9,823 
Ml,667 ^^117,229 
197, 189- 78,059 

; .60;boo 



116,875 t 31,629. 



FY 1971 
$801,672 
'152,^21 ' 
201,2^ 
'273,350' 
31,720 
29V460 
.'60,t64 



/4r 



53,437 



^ . ' ^ ^ ' 

HIGH/SCOPE EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH FOUNDATION 
BALANCE SHEET ' • • 

June 30, 1975 - . 



ASSETS . . 

CURRENT ASSETS * ' . 

Cash in Banks and on hand 
Time centificates < — including • / 

interest receivable of $840.39 ^ 
Accounts receivable, t ^■ 
Prepaid e^enses . ' * 
Deposits and advances receivable — Note G 

totAi^ current assets 

'property and equipment — on the 
basis of cost — Notes A, B, & G ' 

Land * " 

Land improvements 
Buildings and improvements 
Equipment 

AlloU'ance for depreciation (deduction) 



LIABILITIES AND FUND BALANCE * 
CURRENT LIABILITIES • ' 
Accounts payable 

Accrued salarjps and Amounts withheid 
. therefrom * "1 
' Reserve for fringe benefit 
. liabilities — Note C and D 
Current portion of long-term debt 

TOTAL CURRENT LIABILITIES^ ' 

LONG-TERI^iDEBT-^ less portion classified 

as current liability — Note E 
DEFERRED REVENUE — Note F . 

-tOTABlLIABILITIES 



FUND 'BALANCE 
' Balance at July 1,.1974 

Ejjcess'of revenues over expenditures 
' (ex^^ditures ov6r revenues) 

' Balance^l June-3.0, 1975 
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Total 




($. 72.912.46) 



166.396.96 



$ 93,484.50 



$ . _ 



16,625.70 
( 5,469.3'2 ) 

$ 11,156.38 



ERIC 



\ 

$104,640.88 

$ 97,848.37 
, ^11,846.70 
37,025.38 

$146,720.45 



$046*72035 . ^ 



-($ 44,198.Q3) / 

2,119.06 ' 
( $ 42,079^57 ) 
$104,640:88 * 



• Total 
Non-Federal 
Programs 



5 96.441.32 

143,158.55 
33,794.10' 
4,298.40 
10,499.52 

$288,191.89 



$ 25,^67.00 
15,259.69 
^95.672.21 
140,208^60 
( 79,057.17) 

$197»,750.'33 ^ 



$485,942.22 



$ 16,195.22 



.6,976.28 
4,0Q0.00 

$ 27J71.50 



16,960^.62 
50.200;70 



$322,411.54^ 

' 69,197.86 

$391,609.4 0 
— — — » — 

$485,9^2.22 



. Total 

Air 

Programs 



$ 23.528.86 

143,158.5^ 

200,191.06 

4.298.40 

* 10,499.52 
• 

$381,676.39 



$ 25,667.00 
. 15.259.69. 
95,672. 21« 
156^834.30 ' 
84,52&.49 ) 

$208,906.71 



$590,583.10 

$114,043.59 

11.846.70 

44,001.66 
4^000.00 

$173,'89i:95 

o * 
16.960.62 
50.200.70 



$ 94,332.82 $241,053.27 



$278,212.91 

71,316.92 r 
$349,529,83 - 
$590,583.10 . 
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HIGH/SCOPE EDUCATIONAL* RESEARCH FOUNDATION 
STATEMENTT OF REVEfNUES AND JEXPENipiTURES 
"June 30. 1975 



REVENUES: 

^Contracts anc 
Management fee iiflTome 
Miscellaneous 



ilTCO 



EXPENDITURES: ' ^ 

Personnel costs " ' 

* Travel - 
Equipment rental^ 
Equipment purchased 

Testing . 

Printing' ' /, 

Repairs and maintenance-equipment 
AudiQ-yisual 

Conaulting „ * 

* Wqrkshop 
"Supplies 

^ Computer ^rvices^ * 

Vehicle operations ^. 

Occupancy costs 

Depreciation 
^ SuB-contrjacts ,*v'- ^ , 

Films 

Interest ' .^^ * * 

Telephone ^ * 

Insurance' 
Lab transfers 
Building maintenance 
Management -fees 
Allocated indirect costs- 

TOTALS * 

* Plus (Less): * , , ^ ^ 
Transfer to fixed assets 

TOTAL EXPETNDITURES \ 



Tota^' 
Federal 
Programs 



$1,638,283.62 



Sl.638.283.62 



S 721,342.68 
^ 56.850.7.2 
\. ,6.^01.33 
505.40 
23.063-35. 
4,798.74 V 
3,775.22 
( 34.97) 
12,648.90 
5,284.35 
^ 26,025!54 
W 39,825.04 

12,913.90 

479,464.74 

3,712.21''^: 

11,261.47' 
1,286.09 
' 30,168.91 
203,506.66 . 

$r,i542, 500.28 - 

A% . 6,33j?^72 ) ' 
$1,636,164,56 



Total " 
'Non-Federal 
.Programs 



$197,374.72 
30,168.91 
80.560.65 

$308,104.28 



$138,218.66 
• 418.543.07 
: 132.37 
27.231.09 
1.976.38 
4.492.0?' 
106.50 

145.20 
6,305.30 
'4,501.99 
,3,837311 

;i8;oo 

. " 3,753^g6« 
2,583.57 

" 4,118.25 
^' ;i',643,30 
/743.36^ 
^ / 440.84' 
'JB,000.00 
214!68 

40,975.26 



Total 
All . 

Programs 



^Sl.835.658.34 
» ^30ri68.91 



$1,946,387.90 



859.561.34 
75.393.79 [ 
^6.233.70 * 
27,736.49 
25,039.73 
9i90.81 
p >3,881.72 
34.97) 
12,794.10 • 
11,589.65 ' 
30,527^53 
43,662.15 
118.00 
'16,567.16' 

2,583.57 
479,464.74 
4,118.25 
'l,643.30 
, 4,455\57 
440.84 
vl7,261f47 
1.500.77* 
30,168.91 
244.48a. 92 ^ 



S 



$266,080.^6 S'l.908;580:$47" 



( $ 27,173.84 ) 
$238,906; 42 



$ • 33309.56 ) 
$1,875,070.98 



EXCESS OF REVENUES OVER ' - 
^EXPENDITURES (EXPENDITURES 
OVER REVENUE) ' ' ' 



2,119.06 - 



$ 69,197.86 



$' 71,316,92 
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HIGH/SqOPB EDUCATIONAL' RESEARCH FOUNDATION* 

STATEMENT OF CHANGES DSf FINANCIAL POS^nON 

July 1, 1974 to June 30. 1975 ' « * . ^ . 

Funds* Provided by: . ^ ♦ * 

Net excess of revenues over expenditures for the year 
Iterps recognized in operations which did not affect * 
working capital in the current pdriod — n 

Depreciation — Note A t . • . . • • 

Increase in deferred revenue 



$24,772.39 
. 40.544.05 



Funds Provided from Operations 
Net bodk.^ue of equipment disposed 

^ Total Funds Provided . ^ 

)^ Funds Used for: 

iltExpenditures for property, land-improvements, 
and equipment (net of equipment) 
peer ease in long-term ^bt _ * ^ 

Total Funds Used _ 

^ 9 

Increase in Working Capital -? ' 

Changes in Components in^ Working Capitat 

"^increase (Decrease) in Current Assets: 

Cash and'time certificates 

Accounts receivable V < 

Prepaid expenses and other current assets - 

Increase (Decrease) in-Current Assets 

Increase /Decrease) in CurTentXiabilrties: 
Accounts payable . ^ ' v ^ A ' 

^ _ Accrued salaries and *ai»auhts wjtH^jji^ therefrom 
Reserve for fringe benefits ; \»j 

S Current portion of long-term debt ^ 

Increase (Decrease) in Ctirrent Liabilities / 
e Increa* (Decrease)''in Working Capital 



$ 71,316;92i 



65,316.44 

$136,633.36 
4,678700 1 

$141,311.36 



$ 33,509.56 

4,004.86, 

7^. 

^ ^ $ 37,514.42r 

-^_$JLQ3.796^4 



$ 98.063.97 , 
227.90 ' 
10.412.71 . 

$108,704.58 



($ 21,680:98) 
6,575.59 
W,813.03' 
. 200.00 . 

. $ 4,907.64 

$103,796.94 
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HIGH/SCOPE EDUfeATlbNAl RESEARCH FOUNDATION 
NOTES TO FINANCIAL STATE^ 
June 30, 197^ ' 




. NOTE A — ACCOUNTING PBLICIES _ 
Equipment and prdperties \Ulch have been parchased by the Foundation from budget appropriattons and 
from Isnd contract purchase are capitalized and depreciation jschargedjop the straight-li^ method to the 
operations accounts using various .^tlmatod useful lives.. 
.v,^ T*^e Commissioner of Internal Revenue has notified the Foundation that][t is exemprfrom Federal income 
Vtaxes. ^ ' , * . ^ J 

The Foundation m^kes matching coritributiojis toward individual employee retirementiannuity plans. 
At lune 3p. 1975, the^e ab no unfunded liabilities for thes^lans. * • 

NOTE B — LEASES ' * ^ . ^• 

The Foundation has entered into certain leases related to office space which expire in 15^6. These leases 
call for monthly rents toialipg $2,000.00 One of the leases calls for^he Foundation to rel^)b^rse''the lessor 
for any excess of current real estate taxes over those paid in 1973. As of |une 30. 1975, the approximate « 
anipunt due for such taxes is $700 00, This liabHUy has not been recognized jn the financial statement. The * 
Foundation has received approval to terminattMhese leased early, with.no penalty. * 

The Foundation hasleased equipment with an option to purchase (for$^03.50)at the end of the lease. The 
Foundation has subsequent <o June 30r>^75 exercised its option and thus the lease paymenjs ($5,942.72) 
together with the option pri^e haS been capitalized at June 30. 1975i ♦ * ' " 

NOTE C RESERVE FOR FRINGE BENEFITS ^ ^ ^ ^ . ' * 

The Foundation has estatlisheji a policy to fund a^reserve to cover the following costs: 

1, Personal and sick leave earned but not u^ed in a fiscal year. 

2. Costs incurred <*vhen a staff member is terminated without a 90 day notice.* 

3*. Unemployment benefit liability (See Note D). . • ' 

•This reserve is being funded by assessing each grant and contract for 4% of salaries and wages. The tolal 

addition to the reserve in the current yegr \$ $33,500.44. The total charge against the reser\'e is $13,687.41. ' 
'As of June 30. 1975tthe contingent liability for personal and sick leave is $41,000.00 and $56,000.00, 

respectively. ♦ . . . ♦ 

NOTED — UNEMPLOYMENT T/lXES . 

On January 1. f972. the Foundation became subject to the Michigan Unemployment.tax. The^undatjon . 
has elected the/reimbursement method, in which it miist reimburse, the .State for all c^in[^lpaid. The 
Foundation is funding this liability *as discussed*itt Note C abovo^ ^v; - - , 

' NOTE E ^ LONG-TERM DEBT ^ • * ^ ^ V ' - ' 

At June 30, 1975.theF6iyidation had a long-term debt consisting of a 7-% land contract; payablelriquaflerly 
payments of $1,360.00 including interest, to be paid ki full hy December, 19^; 

NOTE F — DEFERRED REVENUE . ' * ^ 1 ^ ' 

The Robert Sterling Clark Foundation awarded a graiU of $10,000.00. of whfch $6JB0.68^^vas'^ecognized as 
revenue in fiscal year ended June 30. 1975. with $9.319.3f2 to be recognized in tho^exUiscal year. 

The Carnegie Corporation of New York awarded a grant to the Foundation for a sU^^y.^f the long-term 
impact of early education prd^rams for disadvantaged children. The total grant Js forS3 ^2.4 00,00. In.thc 
fiscal jJear ended June- 30, 1975. the'' Foundation received $43,400.00 and recognizee! ^2^120.67, with 
. $21,279^33 to bo.recognized in the next fiscal yearT , ^ "^i . 

The FouilWation has an agreement with* th^ United Presbyterian ^etrojjplit'arivChildren'^ Center of 
Indjanapolis. Indiana to provide, technical assistance. Fjor tlie fiscal yearjended June 30. iIts, tfie Founda- 
tion received $3,750.00 and recognized $2,500.00. with $1 .250.00 to be recognized In t^e next fiscal year. ~ 

On June 1. 1975. the Foundation took over the operrflion.of the High Scope, Inc. summer^camp progra^i. 
In fiscal year ended June 20. 1975. camper fees of $2l[, 050.00 were received and $2,697.95 wals recognized, ' 
with $18.^52.05 to be recogliized in the next fiscal year. . ' ! ' ^ *^ , 

NOTE G COMMITMENTST . , . . ? / 

The Foundation has made agreement to purcj^ase twt) buifdings. The purclfasfi price of one is $250,000*.00, 
to.be financed with a 7% land contract df $220,000.00. with monthly payments of Sl,706.00.^Clbsing is to - 
, takaplace on September 1. 1975. The second building is to be purchased for $17,000.00. with full pfi^rment * 
■* at the closing on July 45. 1975. . * . ' * ■ ^ * * ' * ' . 
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AUDITOR'S REPORT 



Board bf Directors - ' - 

•High/Scope Educational Research Foundation' 



We have examined the Balance Sheet of HighScope Educational Research Foundation as If June 30^ 1975. 
and the related Statements of Revenues and Expenditures and of Changes in Financial Positioii for the-year 
then ended Our examination was made in accordance witb^generally accepted auditing standards and 
accordingly included such tests of the accounting record's and sUch other aud/ting procedures as we 
considered necessary in the circumstances. ' ' " 

In our opinion, the aforementioned financial statements present* fairly the financial position of High/ 
Scope Educatibria} Research Foiiridation at June 30, 1975. and the results of operations,. t?h^ges in fund 
balance, and cjianges in financial posifiob for the > ear tl}en ended, in conformity w ith generally accepted 
accounting prmc^es. applied on a basis consistent with that of»the preceding year. 



CyRTlSj BAfLEY, EXELBY'S: SPOSITO. RC. 



Ypsilanti, ..Michigan 



August 15.. 1975 
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• ' ^ contimied from.irfside front cover 

' / ' sessment proceduj^s to supplement or replace stahdarH 

meas&res of children's achievement and intelligence. • 
Evhluafion of childre'h's productive-language compe- 
tence is one example; this, is part of a promising ap- 
proach to ecologically valid measufement that aims at 
'^^-w 4 ^ * assessing ^duoatibnal oufcom^^s relevant to important * 

\ ' life situations. Research staff are also developing and* 

» ^ using observation instruments to discover what really*' 

• ( ^ happens 'in classrooms^arid bow parejits and children 

interact , ^ " ' ' / * ♦ 

> ; y An important function of the Research Department is 

to conduct longitudinal studies to determine the long- 
, jange effects of educational programs on children's 
lives in schooL These follow-up studies are being con- 
^ • / * ducte'd for^the Foundations infant, arid preschool pro- 

» . * ^ grams. Longitudinal follow-iip of. children from the 

• , preschobl prograjns hSfS^een ongoing for inore than, a ' 
\ decade, witK consistently encoqraging remits. 

The Foundation alsd^nducts evaluative Research on 
programs other than its own. At the request of the fecj^ ' 
' eral Officfe of Bconomia Opportunity, research staff pre- 
pared an* experimental design for a national day.Q^are 
study. Research ^sta'ff hav6 recently completed an evalu- 
ation of the Home Start Demonstration P/oject, a federal 
I , . project that provided education in the home for jire- 

' * ^ V.' V » school-age children from low-income families. A 

' , ' ^ A ' * / ■ - follow-up study ojri Hp^e Start is^now underway. - 

o ' • ; ' , . / ' • / Project Development Continuity is*another national ef-, 

* - . fort being evaluated by the Foundation; tEe aim of this 

project is to provide a continuous educational experi- 
^ ' - ence for four- to eight-year-old, Q^hildren and their I 
^ ' ' ' familifes by linking Head Start and ^lementary-school 

< * ' \ * . , programs. , - . * ■ . 

^ * ^ ' ' * _ o'Latin >lmerica<irProjec(s— The Foundation has. been 

z' J • acti vein Latin Alii erica for the past five years. In Colom- 
'\ * bi^a^High/Scopestaff have helped to design and siipports^^^ 

experimental infant and pres^ool programs with the . 
Colombian Institute of Family Welfare an^l the*Human 
Ecological Research Station.; In 1974," the Foundation 
^ * ; . was asl^ed by UI^ICEF^o provide a §6ri^s of training 

. • programs for officials of the Peruvian Ministry of Ejlufca- * 

' J \ ^ ' ^ , tion and,other professioriais working v^^ith infaiifs and 

' ' * 'preschoolers in Peru. SeveraFChilean educators have 

' / , come to the Foundation for training in the^Cognitively^ 

* ' . Oriente/d Curriculum, and High/Scope consultants have 

, * • ^ given workshops and seminars in Chile; as a result of 

, ' . ' ' these contacts, widespread interest in"the Foundation \ 
,^1" ami its ^ogr^ms has been generated in Iphile. Preschool 
- * * fidtfcators in-Santiago are. building programs around the ' 

, ' ' ' . Ms principles^6f gognitively^ oriented' education, and the* 

'^Chilean Office of-Nutritioli has. asked High/ScoJ)e to ; * 
supply information to help fadilitiate the blending pf 
nutritional and edjication^l stimulation in'programs fof 
disadvantaged infants and .preschoolers. Other projects ^ 
in Guatemala, Venezuel^,^ Colombia, Peru and Chile are 
in the planhing stages. . - 



